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World Mutual, In 
Bad With State; 
Novel Advertiser 





Used Radio for Auto Accident 
Talks; Hired Brass Band; Spent 
$53,956 for Publicity 


EXPENSES AND LOSSES HIGH 








Enterprising Company Did Over 
Half a Million in Net Premium 
Income Last Year 


Add to the list of companies taken 
over for liquidation by the New York 
Insurance Department: the World 
Mutual Casualty of Gold Street, New 
York. Colonel Stoddard of the Depart- 
ment asked Justice Platzek of the New 
York Supreme Court for the liquida- 
tion order, alleging that the company 
was insolvent. He got it. New Jersey 
will act next. The World Mutual has 
$50,380 on deposit with the department 
of that state. 

The World Mutual, which insured lots 
of taxicab risks (against liabilities im- 
posed by the amendment to the high- 
way law effective in July two years ago), 
caused quite a splash for a time. It 
used the radio with its own stuff in lec- 
tures against automobile accidents. It 
hired an orchestra for radio broadcast- 
ing. It got out some clever literature. 
It was back of the Argus Association 
members of which agreed to live up to 
and endeavor to promote among other 
members safe and sane basic principles 
of motor car operation. It was an un- 
usually enterprising outfit which had a 
net premium income in 1923 of more 
than half a million dollars. It had white 
flivvers which had its name printed on 
the sides. It spent during the year $53,- 
956 for advertising and its legal expenses 
for the same period, according to the 
Department, were $31,482. 


Some Expenditures 


The company claimed a 1923 totak, in- 
come of $640,013; its total disburse- 
ments, $568,645. Some expenditure items 
from an exhibit of the New York In- 
surance Department were these: 

Total losses auto liability and auto 
property damage and collision, $125,506; 
tctal investigation and adjustment ex- 
pense, $112,710. Commissions, $100,525. 
Salaries, fees, other compensation and 
traveling expenses of officers, directors 
and home office employes, $82,838. 
Branch office salaries and traveling ex- 
Penses, $14,883. Rents, $8,877. Printing 
and stationery, $10,829.47. Postage, tele- 
graph, telephone and express, $7,693. 
Miscellaneous expense, $16, 264. 

Colonel Stoddard says “The report 
shows that the World Mutual Casualty 
had admitted assets of $205,000 with li- 
ability of $425,746, an excess of liabilities 
Over assets of $220,756.” 


Quinn & Quinn Handled Production 


The World Mutual was authorized on 
December 31, 1923, to transact business 


(Continued on page 27) 


















PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 

100 William Street, New York 

A corporation which has stood the test of time! 


of successful business operation. World wide 
Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 











142 years 
interests. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 















































Does It STICK? 


Not what is written, not what is delivered, but what sticks is tl.e true 
The policy in force at death is the only rez: insur- 
In times gone by written figures were the measure of prosperity. 
Then came the substitution of delivered figures. 


ought eventually to be the standard. 


test of real “business.” 
ance. 
“Business that sticks” 
We have an effective conservation sy*tem. 


sions for Agents. 
at the deliver, 


It saves renewal commis- 


It aims to maintain til death the protection provided 


f a policy. 


This is a golden service to Agents, to policyholders, and to beneficiaries. 


“he Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 

















SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 


SAFETY Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
investments. 

SERVICE Provided by an efficient and progressive 
organization. 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 


Founded 1867 





Insurance in Hone Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 








Cochran Addresses 
Club Women At 
Federation Meet 





His Talk Before Home Economics 
Division Tells How Insurance 


is Used 





ALICE LAKEY IN CHAIR 





She Reports Growing Interest in 
Insurance Movement on Part 


of Federation Clubs 





The subject of insurance was stressed 
at the recent biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held in Los Angeles June 3-13. About 
2,000 delegates attended the convention 
and there were about 5,000 women in 
addition to the delegates. 

Insurance came into the limelight at 
the division of home economics of the 
Federation at a luncheon held at the 
Hotel Biltmore on June 6. Miss Alice 
Lakey, insurance specialist of the Feder- 
ation, spoke briefly of the work of the 
Federation and introduced George I. 
Cochran, president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, who told what insurance will do. 
His talk is reproduced in part elsewhere. 

3efore the Federation met in Los 
Angeles there had been a conference in 
the directors’ room of the Pacific Mu- 


tual Life at which Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, chairman of the department of 
home economics of the General Feder- 


ation of Women’s Clubs, told of the con- 
nection between the work in her depart- 
ment and insurance which was applied 
thrift. She asked for co-operation be- 
tween the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in the educational 
work. 

Miss Seaver, of the educational de- 
partment of the Pacific Mutual Life; 
Mrs. Cora Fithian, manager of the 
women’s department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life; and Mrs. McCullough 
were the other women speakers. R. R. 
Roberts spoke on “Income Settlement 
Insurance” and W. H. G. Farrell on 
“Educational Insurance.” 


Mr. Cochran’s Talk 


In his address Mr. Cochran said: 

“Life Insurance is based on the prin- 
ciple of sharing one another’s burdens. 
A loss which would paralyze and destroy 
an individual can be easily and safely 
met by a small contribution from each 
of a large number of individuals. Old 
Line Life Insurance believes in prepar- 
ation for losses, and hence, instead of 
calling for a contribution at the time 
each loss occurs, it makes a scientific 
calculation of all possible losses and col- 
lects the contributions in the form of 
premiums in advance and stores up these 
contributions in the form of reserves. 
These reserves constitute, as far as 
human institutions are possible, an abso- 
lute safeguard against any possible con- 
tingency. 

“Life insurance is primarily intended 
to provide for the welfare of dependents 
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the widow, the orphan, the mother, tions imposed by law upon business in- 
the father, and other members of the  terests should be wise and constructive. 
family who but for life insurance would ‘They should also see to it that these 
be without the means of sypport when large funds, so liquid and available, 
che wage-earner of the family dies. An — should not pay more than their fair pro- 


institution such as this should have the _ portion of taxes. 
warmest support of all women, as they “During the last few years the volume 
are the largest benefactors. of life insurance has increased enor- 


; moysly, and it is apparent that the 
Strong Supporter of Home and Family = people are waking up more than ever 


“Life insurance is one of the strongest to its advantages, and the women a3 
supports of the home and the family, as well as the men are beginning to insure 
it means its continuance after the pass- their lives freely. Life insurance com 


ing of the supporting member and also  Pames are merely the agents and trus- 
selieves the members of the family from tees for the collection and distribution 


feelings of worry and anxiety with re- ©! these enormous sums, made up of 
gard to the future. small contributions from millions of 

“Life insurance promotes thrift be- people, and as such should be conducted 
cause the premium must be saved and ©! 4 high plane. Our men in the Home 
provided for. It promotes longevity be Office and our representatives and agents 
couse st eliminates: worry and hear’ OF in the field are all striving, and very 
the future, and it promotes a feeling of successfully, to elevate the tone of the 
independence and cheerfulness and in- — business. and adapt our life policies, both 
creases the pleasure of life. as to size and expense, as well as to 

“A marked innovation has occurred in form, to the individual needs and ability 
late years in our business, namely; the ©! the policy holders. | A life insurance 
use of disability insurance in connection CO™MPany is really an institution, and it 
with life insurance, so that the newer ‘Should be the aim of all concerned to 


policies not only provide for payments conduct and manage its affairs not only 
at death, or at certain periods in life in a very efficient and intelligent way, 


but also provide for the policyholder but also with the same high principles 
during sickness or other disability, and and sense of honor and responsibility 
all at a very nominal expense as are involved in the conduct of a great 


university or a governmental function.” 


Stabilizing Business 
“The funds of Life Insurance while LIKED THURMAN’S TALK ; 

awaiting distribution in the payment of Vice President Merrill of the United 
losses are most usefully employed. There Life & Accident had this to say of a 
is hardly a business in the country talk by Oliver Thurman, agency manager 
which is not using insurance funds to of the Mutual Benefit, made at the re- 
the advantage of the whole population. cent New York conference of the Life 
These funds of course are invested as Insurance Sales Research Bureau: 


trust funds should be—most carefully “A feature in this discussion was the 
and safely. The insurance companies of — illuminating speech of Chairman Oliver 
this country have approximately ten bil- Thurman, Newark, N. J. (Mutual Bene- 
lion dollars used to stabilize business and _ fit Life Insurance Company) who classi- 
industry and move the wheels of com- fied the duties of those of us having to 
merce. As these funds are owned by do with the important business of pro- 


millions of people who are taxpayers duction under five distinct heads, namely 
and voters it is their duty as well as to Organize, Mobilize, Fraternize, Energize, 
their best interest to see that the regula- and Supervise.” 


JOHN L. WAKEFIELD DEAD Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
—— in 1923, a director of the American Trust 
Was Vice- Peesbioes and General Coun- Co. of Boston, and vice-president of the 
sel of John Hancock; Was Classmate Dedham Institution of Savings. He re- 
of Theodore Roosevelt ceived his A. B. from Harvard College 
John L. Wakefield, vice-president and in 1880 and was also a graduate of the 
general counsel of the John Hancock, a Harvard Law School. He was a class- 
fine character and held in high esteem mate of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
by a large circle, who died last week After his graduation from law school, he 
went into the office of his father, a well- 
known patent attorney. He was affiliated 
in membership with the Algonquin Club 
of Boston, the Harvard Club and the 
Dedham Polo and Country Club; a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as well as the bar associations of 
3oston, of Massachusetts and of Nor- 
folk County; a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Genealogical Society, 
Loyal Legion and the University Club. 
He was especially interested in garden- 
ing, which he pursued as a hobby with 
the success of a skilled horticulturist. 





T. M. SCOTT HAVING BIG YEAR 
Led Entire Force of Penn Mutual 
Specials During Kingsley Month; 
His 1924 Writings 
Thomas M. Scott, of the Home Office 
Agency force of the Penn Mutual Life 
led the entire force of special agents in 
William H. Kingsley Month, writing 
$399,000 of delivered insurance; forty 

policies; $11,511 premiums. 
Here is Scott’s record for the first 
four months of 1924. 
Written Business 





TAR: ssceies ZA .... $175000 .... $4:550:45 
| ae 13 .... 160190 .... S91053 
Mar, .... 30 ...« 408322 .... GEo2z 
Apr, ..... 34... 440000 .... 12;75623 





JOHN L. WAKEFIELD 


101 $1,179,512 $32,797.03 





at the age of sixty-five, was associated Paid-for Business 
with the company for eighteen years. Jan. ..... 29 .... $250,380 .... $5,915.66 
Upon the death of Colonel Arnold A. Feb. ..... 12 .... 139,190 .... 5,365.50 
Rand he was made vice-president and Mar. .... 24 .... 359,285 .... 8,088.30 
general counsel as well as chairman of Apr. ..... 34 .... 308,000 .... 8,998.81 
the finance committee. = ; ; 

Mr. Wakefield was president of the 99 $1,056,855 $28,368.27 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


for 


PUBLICITY 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


A popular, progressive eastern life insurance com- 
pany wants a young man to head its publicity de- 
partment. 


He must understand life insurance. 

He must be between 28 and 35 years of age. 
He must have personality. 

He must have initiative. 





The man for this place must be able to write cir- 
culars and edit the company’s agency paper. 
THIS IS AN 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Applicants should address, giving age, experience, 
qualifications and salary expected, 
L. H. W., Box 1000 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 











Shortening The Selling Process 


Ovex systEM of obtaining “leads” for our Agents has 
been cited as one of the most successful in operation. 


This service is part of our comprehensive program of 
Home Office cooperation which is of genuine practical 
value to our men in the field. 

Service to policyholders is also the best kind of service 
to Agents. Our Policyholders Service Department 
offers, among other things, the health service of the 


Life Extension Institute free of charge. 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, 
address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 
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Gifts Continue To Pour 
In Upon John L. Way 


N. Y. MEN HIS DINNER HOSTS 





Give Retiring Vice-President Loving 
Cup, Fishing Rod and Other Pres- 


ents; Has Busy Evening 





If those farewell dinners from Trav- 
elers people to John L. Way, the retiring 
vice-president, keep up he may have to 
charter a warehouse in which to put all 
the gifts which are presented to him 
and to Mrs. Way at the dinners. It 
seems that he is a popular personage 
with the Travelers Insurance Company 
and a large part of the organization 
wants to make a speech telling how much 
they like him or to present him with 
something. He must have many of the 
sensations which come to a man who 
after having been lost in the wilderness 
returns to read pleasing obituary notices 
about himself. Only Mr. Way is very 
much alive. 

The general agents of the Travelers 
in New York decided that they couldn't 
be happy unless they added their 
tributes to Mr. Wray, which is particu- 
larly appropriate, as he has been the 
Home Office chief guide and mentor of 
the New Yorkers; and they are fond of 
him despite the fact that he can say 
“No” with considerable emphasis when 
the occasion demands. Probably this is 
because he has the William McKinley 
faculty of saying “No” without resorting 
to brusquerie or rough treatment. Be- 
ing a man of decision he can say “Yes” 
too. Whether he answered in the af- 
firmative or negative, everybody was 
satisfied. 

Fishing Rod Talk 


So twelve general agencies of the com- 
pany were hosts to John L. Way on 
Tuesday night at the Plaza. George W. 
Johnston, who made the principal talk, 
Herman Robinson, EK. J. Sisley, Perez 
F. Huff, Joseph D. Bookstaver and 
others assured him that he would al- 
ways live in their hearts. During the 
evening there was a regular barrage of 
gifts. First came a loving cup with 
everybody's name inscribed. Next there 
was a testimonial to hang on the wall 
of a room. Then came a suit case for 
Mrs. Way containing two dozen differ- 
ent articles. Finally, a fishing rod was 
handed over to him. 

“We want you to play as hard as you 
have worked,” said Mr. Sisley. “And 
this fishing rod must be an active part 
of your equipment and whenever you 
fish think of us. In the life insurance 
sea of New York you have made the 
catch you see around this table. We 
hope you are proud of your catch; be- 
cause we are proud to have been landed 
by you.” 

Mr. Way made a graceful response. 
He was really visibly affected. Another 
touch of sentiment was given when Mr. 
Huff presented a gold watch to Joe 
Archer on behalf of the general agents 
of New York. Mr. Archer is the 
Cerberus who admitted or turned back 
visitors to the John L. Way office in 
Hartford. 


Attends Newspaper Club’s Show 


Following the dinner, at which there 
was a good cabaret entertainment, and 
which was attended by thirty, including 
Assistant Superintendent of Agents 
Frith, in charge of the life department 
of the Travelers New York office, Mr. 
Way and several of the general agents 
went to the newspaper club’s midnight 
show given at one of the theatres. 

General agencies represented at the 
dinner were Herman Robinson, Sisley 
& Brinckerhoff, Joseph D. Bookstaver, 
Johnston & Colliins, Perez F. Huff, 
Charles Paston, Klinger & Probstein, 
George H. S. Howe, George Good, 
Markle & Rosen, Louis Reichert, Grill 
& Cunningham. 











MEN AND WOMEN 
OF WEALTH 


are these days buying life insurance to provide 
their estates with ready cash to pay inheritance 
taxes and to cover the expense of closing the 
estate, thus avoi 
valuable securities, because the inheritance taxes 
must be paid before beneficiaries can receive their 


share of the estate. 


ding the possible sacrifice of 


The following is a list of 


some large applications for life insurance for this 
purpose recently received by The Prudential: 


STATE OCCUPATION AMOUNT 
Calfotnia..v 6 dececiedis RED GGO WING) 35< xo do caresses edmanu awn $150,000 
FROUSEWHE occ occ ccccccs Simatecnes 50,000 

Motion-picture Actor............. 50,000 

COMUARE sc seks Sees oausd PRU NCI TID sire oh vc Santas au cauweeees 25,000 
Connecticut 2. ....sc0<e% RRGHTIGMAUNING@- 2 cv cca ua wananaece cea ats 50,000 
IGG MIG vcsswnce sceuees Ve Pe Storage CGiic ccc ccc cwcecceee 50,000 
Owner Bathhouse. «....cc.cccccces 25,000 

PIR ese eo PVOSs OOM OC On ic ocd ds vcs Sescawes 50,000 
Press Cantley’ Coke eciad ccc d csckcccces 170,000 

PHO: PHANG C Os chic ceceecsesdens 30,000 

We Pe CR Celie cn codicccanvesadediess 50,000 

Capitalist and Housewife......... 40,000 

DISET 2k Si vo vccenes CHR CNORUNGS oo 5 oo osces Siawisenesas 200,000 
Massachusetts ......... Pres: Dept Slaves cs csccscteccasas 100,000 
WENMES bo. ch desasanes ON ORGRANGR wk vedninin cisiticicc 150,000 
NEW. WOU: 9:dh cvrdcccwacecenacaees 100,000 

séee’y Lamber COs. .00sccccccscece 50,000 

WCC) ee eee Pres. Auto Bodies Co............. 200,000 
NEW JOrsO Gece ccccccccccs Flour and Feed itiedtions Bia yes 40,000 
Owner Brewery...........eeccceee 25,000 

NEW WOME scncaaexnxcuns ad 2) 25,000 
PECS ORME Chik ak cokes bciicdwccécus 65,000 

Mile. NG@Aaly COsssciccccccsvecccccss 25,000 

PAGANO fc. 6 ae thkke idee ewes Mowe vee 75,000 

PURI e cod eanweseccduseosen 200,000 

MUSE PRINS a Sec ecsswinentiaicavees 25,000 

Accountant ..... Aen Pret eee ne 30,000 

GT PROS a6 sig va case deadanececas 170,000 

SHGGIE LOMON 5 i e-55.k5 cade ekdcce ss 50,000 

PIOUNGWOUIO do widtacocsve ile dsuneiee nn 200,000 

MANO ose oo eats cee 50,000 

Pres. Specialty Cok <6 ccc ccccceece: 115,000 

NOIRE fur dota osscedvarcureeds 35,000 

PIANO oo i5 a icdadarnndd dadcadewe 25,000 

CMI x 6 kin sn 6 Rcnn@ ance Canee: We IR OMe sd 6 gos ceese et oo: 25,000 
Owner Dep't Store.............00. 25,000 

Pennsylvania .......<+: RECTAN ei hao els bo ba athe 100,000 
Engineer Machinery Co........... 50,000 

Pees: Paget? CO yea dcicd ccicnanseecccs 90,000 

PROG ROOM Chiko kwicc cc dadadccin 25,000 

Shoe MeéreHant....o<isccccceccccc 50,000 

REGES SUNUDS & cosas osliecnvcccccnaee 150,000 

MMINNON a ots bene eka cou dacs 50,000 

Wo Pe uence Cok. .<c ccccccccccs 25,000 

Rhode Island. .........; Pies; Coal Mime. .< csiscccccsoceds 40,000 
Produce Dealers ccs cccciccccccccc. 25,000 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwazp D. Durrizip, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Princeton Class Agent 
Causes Insurance Stir 


TO INSURE EACH SENIOR CLAS? 





Some Executives Think This is a One 
Case Proposition; Others Say It 
Is Entirely Different 

The appointment to handle each year 
the insurance on the senior class of 
Princeton University of Gordon Sikes, 
of the Princeton class of 16, who is at- 
tached to the office of the secretary of 
the graduate council of the University 
town, has caused quite a stir among in- 
surance people and it is reported that 
one of the life underwriters’ associations 
has taken the matter up. As was printed 
in THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER last week, 
the plan is to alternate among seven or 
eight leading companies, the first of the 
policies being given to the New York 
Life and being a twenty-year endow- 
ment policy on each man in the class. 

The insurance fraternity seems to be 
divided. Those opposed to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Sikes maintain that this is 
nothing more than a one case proposi- 
tion; that he will write the insurance on 
the Princeton senior classes and nothing 
else; that the precedent established is a 
bad one; that if Sikes is permitted to 
write this insurance, secretaries of large 
corporations would be entitled to solicit 
the lives of the members of the corpora- 
tion and collect the commissions on the 
premiums. 

The Other Side 


On the other hand, Mr. Sikes has pro- 
ponents among some of the executives 
in the big life insurance offices. They 
argue that his status is’ different than 
that of an ordinary one case agent be- 
cause of the tremendous amount of de- 
tail and background work necessary to 
handle the insurance. It is necessary 
for him to get the entire history of the 
class, see a great many people and to do 
the same thing every year. In its state- 
ment, the Graduate Council committee 
on class records and organizations of 
Princeton, says: 

“Instead of the Senior Class each year 
having to face this problem anew and 
deal with all the intricacies of the in- 
surance problems, it will be handled in 
the office of the secretary of the gradu- 
ate council, where the records will be 
kept from year to year and prior to the 
election of the Senior Memorial Com- 
mittee it will have been decided with 
what company the insurance should be 
placed.” 

An interesting phase of the situation 
is that two of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity are 
Princeton graduates, Messrs. E. D. Duf- 
field, president of The Prudential; and 
Lawrence C. Woods, of the E. A. Woods 
General Agency, of the Equitable in 
Pittsburgh. 

In years past both have been called 
into consultation by Princeton regarding 
insurance matters at various times. 





SUCCEEDS WATSON 


Charles J. Zimmerman has taken over 
the work of A. B. Watson as executive 
secretary of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. Mr. Watson re- 
signed from the association June 1 and 
is now connected with the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Hartford. Mr. 
Zimmerman before joining the associa- 
tion was studying business at Dartmouth 
University. The office of the association 
is now located temporarily at 149 Broad- 
way. 


SUN LIFE’S BIG YEAR 


Reports from Canada concerning the 
life insurance business indicate a record 
year for 1924. The Sun Life Assurance 
of Canada, which is believed to be writ- 
ing more insurance in Great Britain than 
any British company, predicts that it will 
pay for above $140,000,000 of new busi- 
ness this year. 
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Corporation Insurance 
Proceeds Decision 


MADE BY U. S. SUPREME COURT 





One Statement of Chief Justice Taft 
Which Will Aid in Selling This 
Coverage 


In discussing the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. case the 
Penn Mutual Life in its “News Letter” 
has this to say: 

“Readers of the ‘News Letter’ will rec- 
collect that in September, 1923, we pub- 
lished a summary of the case of the 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company vs. 
the United States in the Court of 
Claims, Washington, D. C. This suit 
arose out of the attempt of the Revenue 
Jureau to tax as income the proceeds 
of corporation life insurance collected 
by the plaintiff. The tax paid under 
protest amounted to $55,153.89. The 
Supplee-Biddie Hardware Company was 
successful in their suit and on July 7, 
1923, the case was appealed by the Gov- 
ernment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On May 26, 1924, the 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
sustaining the Court of Claims and the 
contention of the Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Company. 

“This question is only of academic in- 
terest at the present time, because both 
the Revenue Act of 1921 and the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, just signed by: the 
President, exempt from income tax all 
proceeds of life insurance paid upon the 
death of the insured, whether paid to a 
corporation or an individual. The Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 was not quite so broad 
in language, but the Supreme Court held 
that the intention of Congress was the 
same as in later laws. 

“Chief Justice Tait delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. One statement that he 
made may be of considerable value in 
selling corporation life insurance to 
future prospects. It is as follows :— 

‘‘Life insurance in such a case as the 
one before us is valid and is not a 
wagering contract. There was certainly 
an insurable interest on the part of the 
Company in the life of Biddle. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
s. Board, 115 vs. 836; Keckley v. Cosh- 
octon G. Co.; 86 Ohio State; Mechanics 
National Bank v. Commins, 72 N. H. 12; 
United Security Life and Trust Com- 
pany v. Brown, 270 Penn. State 264. 
Life insurance in such a case is like that 
ot fire and marine insurance, a contract 
of indemnity. Central Bank of Wash- 
ington v. Hume, 128 U. S. 195. The bene- 
fit to be gained by death has no perio- 
dicity. /t is a substitution of money value 
for something permanenily lost, etther in 
a house, a ship, or a life—{[Italics ours.— 


Ed.] 


Company’s ‘New y Rulings 


The Lincoln National has made these 
rulings for agents: 

Income Disability on Term Insurance 

Applications are now being received 
for Income Disability on Term Insur- 
ance, 

The rate for Income Disability on any 
Term Policy is found by taking the pre- 
mium on an Ordinary Life Policy with 
Income Disability for the age of your 
applicant and subtracting the premium 
on an Ordinary Life Policy at that age 
without the Income Disability benefit. 
The difference between the premium for 
an Ordinary Life Policy with Income 
Disability, and an Ordinary Life Policy 
without Income Disability, gives the In- 
come Disability Premium for Term In- 
surance for either the five, ten or 
twenty-year term. 


Reduce Premium Requirement for 
Monthly Premium Plan 


In the future the Company will accept 
premiums on a monthly basis provided 
each of such premiums shall be for not 
less than $10, including Disability Bene- 
fits and Double Indemnity. 





Why Are So Many 
Sales on Term Plan? 


INVOLVING BIG CASES 


Comparison of Results With Whole Life 
Raises Question; Metropolitan 
Editor’s Comments 


WHEN 


An analysis of all large cases written by 
agents of the Metropolitan Life made by 
the editor of the company’s paper “Tower 
Talks,” emphasized the predominance of 
term policies in all large cases and raised 
the question why this should be and he 
makes this analysis of a typical case. 

Here’s a manufacturer, say, aged 35, 
who, to protect his business during a 
period of growth, is in the market for 
$50,000 of insurance. Economy and safety 
are the two factors that will decide the 
sale. He is going to receive the agents 
who canvass him on a basis of the reliabil- 
ity of the companies they represent, and 
one of his first questions undoubtedly will 
be: “What is the cheapest policy I can 
buy to cover my needs?” 

Now, if term is to be sold, the agent is 
going to quote a rate of $11.70 per $1,000, 
on the basis of which his bid for business 
will be an annual premium outlay of $585, 
embellished, of course, with the arguments 
that go to prove the worth of any policy, 
aside from its rate. And, if the canvass is 
a strong enough one, it usually will get 
the business. 

Sut why not whole life? Tifty thousand 
dollars of term will cost $585 a year, or 
$5,850 for the ten-year period. The same 
amount of whole-life will cost $1,070 a 
year, or $10,700 for ten years. 

Follow this with the cash values of the 
two policies at the end of the term. The 
term insurance is, of course, valueless 
after its period is ended. But at the end 
of ten years the whole life policy can be 
cashed in for $6,780. A big difference. 

Still the prospect isn’t convinced. He 
may say: “Yes, but I can take the differ- 
ence between the two premiums and invest 
it each year and be ’way ahead of your 
game at the end of ten years.” 

But can he? Of course, he may be able 
to put it in his business and make it pay 
a greater return than could be obtained 
through what usually is regarded as a 
safe investment. But can he be certain 
that in ten years’ time his business. will 
still be flourishing? Doesn’t he stand a 
fair chance of making little or no money 
at all? If he wants absolute safety, and 
will take the difference in prémium 
$485—and invest it each year at 5 per 
cent., compounded annually, in ten years’ 
time principal and interest will amount to 
but $6,405. 

And so, in each case, you have a total 
outlay of $10,700 over a period of ten 
years. In the one case, $5,850 of the 
amount has gone for premiums, on which 
there is no return, while the balance has 
been conservatively invested at 5 per 
cent. to return $6,405 at the end of the 
period. In the other, the entire $10,700 








Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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hes gone for premiums, but at the end of 
ten years, there can be a return of $6,780, 
the result of cashing in the policy. So 
there is a difference of $375 in favor of the 
Whole Life policy. 

Nothing has been said of dividends, 
yor should anything be said, aside from 
this one point: Both policies are partici- 
pating, but the higher amounts paid on 
Whole Life will lower its net cost. 

Then, too, if the term policy is re- 
newed at the end of the term, it will have 
to be at the premium for the attained 
age, while with the whole life, the original 
premium continues along its level way. 
A final argument, there is always the pos- 
sibility of a loan on the Whole Life policy 
aiter the second year. 

But isn’t all this argument at odds with 
a rule of canvassing that has been laid 
down time and time again? Why all the 
promiscuous mention of cash and loan 
values? Shouldn’t these be kept in the 
background and only admitted if specific 
questions are asked about them? True 
enough, in the case of the usual ordinary 
canvass. But business insurance, espec- 
ially when term is involved, presents a 
different aspect. lor why are loan and 
cash values played down? Because too 
frequent mention of them increases the 
liability of lapse. And which is more 
liable to lapse in the case that has been 
under consideration—the term that has 
been written only for a specific period and 
can only be renewed at a considerably in- 
creased premium, or the Whole Life that 
carries no increase in cost, but that con- 
tinues to increase in value? How about 
saving the whole life on the representa- 
tion that it is constantly increasing in 
value? 

Walter W. Winne, president of the 
Colorado Association of Life Under: 
writers, also general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is making a trip 
to the various cities of Southern 
Colorado, addressing the business clubs. 
Mr. Winne’s headquarters are at Denver. 














Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


Over forty per cent of the new business of the Provident 
Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders who not only 
evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own lives, but by 
recommending the Company to their friends. 
able to the agents of the Provident Mutual is the active good 
will of those whose Old Age Endowments. have matured. 


Especially valu- 

















Says W. R. Shirley 


President of Canadian I*ra- 


ternal Association 











Students of the fraternal system rec- 
ognize that fraternalism is at the cross- 
roads. Whether the institution we have 
builded shall continue to develop, be- 
coming in greater and_ still greater 
degree a vital factor in human welfare 
must be determined by those whose 
vision and leadership influence the 
policies and fix the programs not alone 
of the national and state organizations, 
but help in a large measure to decide 
the larger aims and purposes of the 
various organizations and societies com- 
posing the system. 

Many of us have been and are still 
living in the past. We love to contem- 
plate and talk of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the days gone by. There is a 
great satisfaction to us in recalling the 
tremendous gains that have been made, 
the marvelous growth in membership 
and prestige, the enormous benefits that 
Iraternalism has bestowed upon _ its 
beneficiaries. Consideration of these 
things lulls us into a sense of security, 
causes us to feel that the fraternal 
system is so big and so strong, so worth 
while, that it will just naturally go on 
and on, by its own momentum. That to 
a certain extent this is likely to be the 

case, no one will seriously question. 
But like the coasting automobile, the 
onward movement will gradually become 
less and less and finally cease unless the 
gas is turned on to supply added power. 


WAR RISK CONVERSION 





Period During Which Policies May Be 
Changed Ends March 3, 1926, Five 
Years After Official War End 


Some insurance people have been 
under the impression that the period 
within which the war risk insurance may 
be converted either has expired or will 
shortly expire. The date was set by 
statute as five years after the official ter- 
mination of the war. The war termin- 
ated by declaration to that effect in the 
Knox-Porter resolution passed March 4, 
1921, so that the date of the conversion 
privilege expires according to the terms 
of the law in March 3, 1926. 


MADE FIELD SUPERVISOR 
Ek. W. Stryker, for more than ten years 
a life insurance salesman, has been ap- 
pointed a field supervisor of the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa. He will cooperate 


with agents in the field in a supef- 
visory capacity. Mr. Stryker was for- 
merly general agent at Sioux City for 
the Columbia National Life of Boston. 
He is at present president of the Sioux 
City Life Underwriters’ Association. 
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Name Beneficiaries ie 
Big Policies, Says Ganse 


HIS REVIEW OF FRICK DECISION 





Agents Should Carefully Guard Rights 
of Heirs, Especially as Supreme 
Court Has Final Say 





Franklin W. Ganse, one of the great 
experts on taxation in the insurance 
business, and general agent of the Co- 
lumbian National Life, has written his 
opinion of the Henry C. Frick decision 
of the United States District Court at 
Pittsburgh, exempting proceeds payable 
to named beneficiaries. The decision 
was printed by Tue Eastern Unoer- 
WRITER in its issue of June 15. 

Writing in “The Standard” Mr. Ganse 
declares the decision to be one of major 
importance and if upheid on appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court will 
prove of great value to the families and 
estates of those who carry large amounts 
of life insurance. 

“This most important decision holds 
that the right of the beneficiaries to re- 
ceive the insurance did not spring from 
Mr. Frick’s death. Their rights arose 
under the insurance contracts. The date 
of Mr. Frick’s death is simply the time 
when the companies must pay and the 
beneficiaries may receive the proceeds of 
the policies. The statute cannot make 
something a part of the Frick estate 
which in fact was no part of it, and was 
not received by or in any manner under 
control of the executors, says Mr. Ganse. 

Continuing Mr. Ganse said: 

“The government has already given 
notice of appeal and it will probably 
take about a year before the case is 
finally decided in the United States 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile it will be- 
come of course increasingly important to 
make large policies payable to named 
beneficiaries and in settling estates where 
such policies are involved to pay federal 
estate taxes under protest. 


Essential to Know Federal Estate Tax 
Rates 

“If the Frick decision is sustained, 
acquaintance with the federal estate tax 
rates becomes essential for every agent 
who deals with policyholders carrying 
over $40,000 of life insurance or capable 
ol carrying more than that amount be- 
cause the top percentage applicable to 
such a_ policyholder’s estate will be 
saved on his life insurance proceeds as 
compared with any other asset which he 
can add to his estate. 

The estate tax rates under the Revenue 
Act of 1924 are unchanged as to net as- 
sets of the value of $150,000 or less. But 
from $150,000 up the rates are higher 
than heretofore, starting at 3 per cent 
and running up to 40 per cent on the 
excess estate value over $10,000,000. This 
is as compared with a scale of from 2 
per cent to 25 per cent under the 1921 
act. 

_ “Accompanying this advance, however, 
is a peculiar new feature which allows 
a discount of 25 per cent from the total 
estate tax if that amount is paid out in 
state inheritance taxes all told. Thus a 
$1,000,000 estate would pay a federal es- 
tate tax under the 1921 act of $47,500 
whereas under the 1924 act it would owe 
a tax of $70,000 less $17,500 (25 per cent) 
or net $52,000 provided it paid $17,500 
out in state inheritance taxes. Prac- 
tically all ordinary Massachusetts estates 
would be entitled to this discount, but 
nevertheless the net federal estate tax, 
especially on very large estates, will be 
considerably increased. 

Extending Time of Payment 


“Another new feature of the law is 
permission to the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue to extend the time of pay- 
ment up to five years when immediate 
collection would work a hardship to the 
estate. 

“The old provision allowing for pay- 
ment of these taxes by liberty bonds at 
par and accrued interest is eliminated; 
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this being undoubtedly a tribute to the 


higher values which these bonds have 
probably now established for good. 
“The most radical feature of the new 
law is undoubtedly the gift tax which 
carries the same rates as the estate tax. 
Gifts of $500 or less are entirely ex- 
empt. But all other gifts made during 
the year, except for charitable purposes, 
etc., if they exceed in the aggregate $50,- 
000 are subject to the gift tax which 
is made payable March 15 of the preced- 
ing year. This new tax was frankly put 
into the act to reduce the number of 
gifts made before death in order to keep 
down estate taxes. Its constitutionality 
has been widely doubted by high legal 
authorities and there will undoubtedly be 
a legal fight over this question next 
year. 
Treatment of Life Insurance Trusts 
“The income tax section contains a 
provision that where a trust is formed 
the income from which is or may be used 
to pay life insurance premiums of policies 
on the life of the creator of the trust, 
such trust income shall be counted in 
the taxable income of the creator of the 
trust. This is a new feature brought 
about evidently by the belief that a 
large number of life insurance trusts 
were created in part at least to reduce 
income taxes. ; 


“Those who believe in the life insur- 
ance trust idea do not believe that the 
possible saving under the old law in 
income taxes was by any means the prin- 
cipal argument in favor of such trusts 
and it is believed that they will continue 
to be created as men of large means 
understand their’ advantages. Agents 
who advocated and sold life insurance 
trusts on their real merits, and not on 
the tax-saving arguments may now con- 
gratulate themselves. 

“The higher estate tax rates combined 
with the Frick decision, if sustained, will 
give life insurance a peculiarly strong 
position, whch we must do our best to 
use and not to abuse.” 





HUNTINGTON SPECIALS 


Frank E. Hall, superintendent of ordi- 
nary agencies of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, announces the ap- 
pointment of C. A. Loar and F. S. Loar 
as special agents at Huntington, W. Va. 
They will report direct to him at the 
home office and will operate their agency 
under the style of Loar Brothers. 





Cc. F. STEIN TO RESIGN 
Calvert F. Stein, actuary of the Mary- 
land Assurance, will resign from that 
company on June 30. 


SUN OPENS” IN NEWARK 


Ernest C. Hoy Made Manager of Com- 
pany For Central New Jersey; 
Came Here From Canada 


The Sun Life of Canada has opened 
a branch office in Newark which will be 
the headquarters of the company’s cen- 
tral New Jersey division. The company 
has appointed E. C. Hoy manager of 
this office. 

Mr. Hoy was general agent of the 
company in Vancouver, B.C., where he 
had the esteem of the life insurance fra- 
ternity. During the war he was a cap- 
tain in the air force, and was the frst 
pilot to fly over the Rocky Mountains 
from Vancouver to Calgary, making this 
flight in August, 1919. 





CANADIAN WRITINGS GOOD 


Canadian life insurance companies are 
reporting excellent progress in new busi- 
ness this year and many company rec- 
ords for production are likely to be brok- 
en. The Sun Life of Canada, the larg- 
est life insurance company in Canada, 
predicts that it will pay for over $140,- 
000,000 of new business this year, which 
will be the largest amount ever written 
by the company in a single year. 


























Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Insurance Book 
Plans of McGraw-Hill 
MACLEAN BOOK SELLING WELL 


Next Volume to Be on Compensation 
and Fire, Say Publishers; Blanchard 
Consulting Editor 


Phe McGraw Hill 300k 
Ine., which has begun the publication of 


Company, 


i series of insurance volumes under the 
consulting editorship of Ralph H. 
Blanchard, of Columbia University, re- 
ports a good sale for the volume of life 
insurance written by Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, associate actuary of the Mutual 
Life of New York and a lecturer on life 
insurance at Columbia University. The 
Look grew out of Mr. Maclean’s course 
at Columbia. It is really a first class 
production as Mr. Maclean is not only 
a student of life insurance, but he is an 
able writer who appreciates that clarity 
of expression is at least of as much im- 
portance as literary style. Enough of 
the theory of the subject is given by Mr. 
Maclean so that there is insured a clear, 
comprehension of the scientific basis of 
the life insurance phase. Ample illus- 
trative tables, forms, etc., drawn from 
current practice, are included. 


Why Publisher Went In for Insurance 


Ordway ‘ead, director of the depart- 
ment of economic and business books of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, was 
asked by Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER to 
tell something about its insurance pub- 
lication plans. He said to THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

“I don’t know that I can give you 
much of a story as to the reason why 
we undertook the publication of an in- 
We are, as you know, 
ajming to supply books needed for busi- 
ness readers in all specialized lines as 
well as for all courses in departments of 
economics and schools of commerce. 
It has seemed to us that there is a need 
for an authoritative group of books in 
the insurance field (excluding the selling 
phases of the subject) which would be 
edited under the general guidance of a 
highly competent expert. We, there- 
fore, sought out Professor Blanchard of 
Columbia and are working in very close 
co-operation with him in developing this 
series. 

“The second book in the series which 
will come out in the fall is on workmen’s 
compensation insurance by two authori- 
ties here in New York. 

“The third book in the series will 
probably be a book on fire insurance by 
Professor Blanchard himself. 

“| may say that the reception of Mr. 
Maclean’s book leads us to think that 
we are right in believing there is a 
market for first class studies in various 
types of insurance.” 


surance series. 


H. L. CONN RESIGNS 
Appointed by Governor of Ohio Mem- 
ber of Supreme Court; Has As- 
sumed New Office 


Harry L. Conn has resigned as super- 
intendent of insurance of Ohio effective 
June 23. Mr. Conn has been appointed 
by the Governor a member of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio succeeding Judge 
Wanamaker, recently deceased. He as- 
sumed the duties of a judge June 24. 
Emmett L. Savage is deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance of Ohio. 

Incidentally the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents on June 19, meeting at 
Cleveland, passed this resolution: 

“Resolved that we applaud Hon. Harry 
L. Conn, superintendent of insurance, 
for his honest and just decisions on mat- 
ters before him, and extend to him our 
unanimous thanks for his righteous 
efforts to further free the Insurance 
Agency Solicitor and Broker forces of 
the State from the incompetent, un- 
worthy and unsuitable; and we ask the 
Citizens of Ohio to take notice that Mr. 
Conn is establishing in their behalf an 
Insurance Service and_ responsibility 
unequaled in any other State.” 


Misconception About 
Deferred Annuities 


AGENTS MISTAKEN ABOUT TAX 


Company Says No Rulings of Direct 
Application to Deferred Annuities 
Have Been Made 


From correspondence received at the 
Home Office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual that company observes a _ ten- 
dency to assume that the Income and 
Inheritance Tax Laws and Rulings as 
applying to life insurance, apply equally 
to a Deferred Annuity contract. Such 
is not the case. 

“Under the Income Tax Law the pro- 
ceeds of Life Insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured are ex- 
empt from Income ‘Taxation. Under 
the same Law the amount received by 
ithe insured as a return of premiums 
paid by him under Life Insurance En- 
dowment or Annuity contracts either 
during the term or at the maturity of 
the term or upon surrender of the con- 
tract is likewise exempt. Anything in 
excess of the amount of the premiums 
paid is, therefore, taxable,” that com- 
pany says. 

“It should be borne in mind, however, 
that no Rulings of direct application 
have, as far as we are aware, been made 
with reference to the Deferred Annuity 
contract. The Treasury Department 
will not rule on hypothetical cases, and 
it is impossible to have any absolute as- 
surance on such Tax matters until cer- 
tain situations have in actual practice 
arisen. 

“It is suggested, therefore, that before 
you discuss this question with any client 
it would be advisable to communicate 
with the Home Office, when the best in- 
formation at our disposal will be gladly 
furnished to you. 


JOINS HANCOCK MEDICAL STAFF 

Medical Director Allen of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Alvord G. Nichols to the 
Home Office Medical Staff. Dr. Nichols 
is a graduate of Colgate University and 
of the Harvard Medical School, and 
until his appointment with the John 
Hancock was Assistant Superintendent 
of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 
He is also a graduate of the Worcester 
City Hospital. 

The annual meeting of the agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life will be 
held at the home office in Milwaukee, 
July 1 to 3. 











way with their agents. 


A TRIBUTE TO CONFIDENCE 


June, Policyholders’ Month with The Lincoln National Life, is our 
occasion for tribute to the thrift and generous devotion which prompted 
our policyholders to insure their lives. We make it the time for a 
special visit from our agents to their policyholders. 


But The Lincoln National Life expects every month in the year to 
find its agents giving their policyholders all the service they have paid 
for in their policies—and then a bit more. 


Lincoln National Life officers being practical field men themselves know that the best 
way to impress agents with their service obligation is to demonstrate its value by Home 
Office example. Accordingly they miss no opportunity to co-operate in the most effective 











Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Love Crime Doesn’t 
Cancel Insurance 


OPINION OF FRENCH COURT 


Insurance Comensy Had Refused to 
Pay Heirs of Man Killed by 
Jealous Husband 


An extraordinary case has just been 
decided in the French courts. It is based 
upon the question—if a man who robs 
another man of his wife’s affections is 
killed by the deceived husband, can his 
heirs claim the amount of the insurance 
policy effected on his life? 

This very interesting point had to be 
settled by the eighth tribunal of the 
Seine. 

The insurance policy was taken out 
against accidents, and the question was 
put whether the assured had met his 
death by an accident. Counsel for the 
insurance company, which had refused 
to pay the heirs the amount of the 
policy, argued that it was not from an 
accident that the man had died, that he 
had met his death through his own fault 
in that he had committed a reprehen- 
sible act which led to it. The Court, 
however, thought otherwise. It found 
that, though the man had without any 
doubt been guilty of what is called a 
“forbidden liaison,” the cause of the 
accident could not be sought for in the 
motives which had caused death. The 
insurance company was, therefore, or- 
dered to pay the amount of the policy. 














benefit of agents. 











*PRESTIGE AND GOOD WILL 
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be During seventy-nine years of active service 
a: to policyholders, the MUTUAL BENEFIT * 

i has demonstrated its dependability as a Life + 

9 Insurance Company aiming to satisfy its 27) 
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i membership. The prestige and good will the & 


Company enjoys are due to its long record of ms 
equitable service, which redounds to the Mt 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















LOWN WITH HARTWELL CABELL 


To Be Associated “With Well-Known 
New York Lawyer After Leaving 
Department; To Travel Now 


_ James M. Lown, second deputy super- 
intendent of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the New York City 
branch of the department, will this fall 
become associated with Hartwell Cabell 
at 140 Nassau Street in law practice. 
Mr. Lown is leaving the insurance de- 
partment on July 1 as previously an- 
nounced and during the summer will 
make either a trip to South America or 
to England and will not return to this 
city until about October 1. 

Mr. Lown is an excellent lawyer and 
during his connection with the depart- 
ment has acquired a fine grasp of insur- 
ance legal fundamentals. His satis- 
factory handling of the many problems 
which come before the department for 
settlement have gained him a host of 
friends who are pleased that he is to 
remain in the city. The Cabell office has 
many important connections and_ will 
afford Mr. Lown the best of opportuni- 
ties for private practice. 


HEADS RESTORATION BUREAU 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, of Providence, 
R. L., has been appointed manager of the 
Restoration Bureau of the United Life 
& Accident. 
new position on June 1. 


BIG McCALL CAMPAIGN 
Agents of the New York Life are pil- 
ing up a remarkable production in a 
testimonial campaign as a memorial for 
John C. McCall, vice-president. 

KINGSLEY IN ITALY 
Vice-President W. H. Kingsley, of the 
Penn Mutual, is in Italy. 





$4,000,000 ERIE GROUP 
The Travelers announces the insuring 
under a group policy of the entire 
clerical forces of the Erie Railway. This 
case is for about four millions. 





The annual meeting of the leading 
producers of the Federal Life of Chi- 
cago will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, September 2 to 
October 1. 





This is the type of 


Protected approach which one 
Doctors But = successful A‘tna-izer 
Not Family uses under the 


proper circumstances. 
The prospect is a traveling salesman, 
age 36, has a wife and 3 children. He 
earns $500 a month. 

“What amount of insurance have you, 
Mr. Prospect?” 

“T have $3,000.” 

“You protected your doctors, hospital, 
and undertaker fairly well, now you bet- 
ter let me talk to you about protecting 
your wife and family.” 


He took the reins of his 
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What Dr. Pearl Said in 
His Paper on Drinkers 


MADE SURVEY OF 6,000 LIVES 





John Hopkins Man Says Moderate 
Drinkers Have Higher Expectation 
of Life Than Abstainers 





THe Eastern UNpbERWRITER has re- 
ceived from Dr. Raymond Pearl, profes- 
sor of biometry and vital statistics in 
the school of hygiene and public health, 
and of biology in the medical school of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., a copy of his paper on 
Alcohol and Life Duration which was 
published in the British Medical Journal 
of May 31, 1924. The substance of the 
paper was presented by Dr. Pearl to the 
National Academy of Science at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington on April 29 
last under the title of “The Influence of 
Alcohol on the Duration of Life.” The 
statement that moderate drinkers have 
a higher expectancy of life than abstain- 
ers was circulated throughout the coun- 
try by the Associated Press and caused 
quite a lot of comment. 

It develops that Dr. Pearl in 1922 pre- 
pared a report from a survey of the 
drinking habits of the working class 
population of Baltimore, the records 
being collected by trained eugenic field 
workers who visited the families and 
made accurate and patient investigation, 
looking into the environment situation, 
habits of life, health history, exposure to 
tuberculosis, etc. Only white persons 
were included in the material. 


6,000 Under Survey 

More than 6,000 individuals were em- 
braced by the survey and tables were 
prepared classifying the categories into 
total abstainers, moderate drinkers, 
moderate steady drinkers, heavy drink- 
ers. 

An abstainer is a person who has never used 
alcohol. 

A moderate drinker occasionally drinks, but 
never becomes intoxicated. 

A moderate steady drinker is one who drinks 


a daily pint or two of beer, or a daily bottle 


of claret, or a few glasses of whiskey and 
soda. 


The heavy drinkers consist of those persons 
known to have been in the habit of getting drunk. 
The total person years exposure was 
over 150,000. 
His Conclusions 

Dr. Pearl, in the British Medical 
Journal, offers these conclusions from 
the survey: 

1. The material as a whole is normal 
from an actuarial viewpoint. Taking the 
entire experience together we have: 


Years 
Mean after-lifetime at age 30, 
WIRES wae Nore ne sek cla nay cee e aaa 35.19 
Mean after-lifetime at age 30, 
ROMS? ogi cae a ice eree oe 38.53 


Remembering that the material is de- 
rived exclusively from the white popu- 
lation, we may compare these values with 
the following from Glover’s United 
States Life Tables : 

Years 
Mean after-lifetime at age 30, 

White male, Original Registra- 

tion States, 1910 2... cessscwccans 34.87 
Mean after-lifetime at age 30, 

Native white males, Original 

Registration States, 1910 ....... 35.61 
Mean after-lifetime at age 30, 

White females, Original Regis- 

tration States, I91O).. «..6ciécccees 36.96 
Mean after-lifetime at age 30, 

Native white females, Original 

Registration States, 1910 ........ 37.81 

It is obvious from these values that 
the present material, taken as a whole, 
is in respect of its mortality an extremely 
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good sample of the general population 
of the United States, as indicated by the 
Original Registration States in 1910. 
The results of this study cannot, there- 
fore, be discarded or criticized on any 
ground of abnormality of the material. 

2. At every age from 30 to 100 in- 
clusive the persons in the “all moderate” 
class of drinkers, whether males or fe- 
males, have a somewhat higher expec- 
tation of life than the persons in the 
“abstainer” class of the same age. The 
two life curves are not widely different, 
but what advantage there is lies with the 
moderate drinkers. 

3. Males persons in the “all heavy” 
class hz ive a ——s lower expectation 
of life at all ages from 30 to 100 in- 
clusive than ane persons in the “all 
moderate” class; and a markedly lower 
expectation of life than persons in the 
“abstainer” class up to and including age 
60. From age 60 on the expectation of 
life is somewhat, though not greatly, 
higher in the “all heavy” class than in 
the “abstainer” class. This result may 
possibly be due to a selective effort of 
the very high mortality in the heavy 
drinking group prior to age 60. In the 
case of the females the expectation of life 
is markedly lower for the persons in the 
“all heavy” group than for persons in either 
the “abstainer” or the “all moderate” 
group, at all ages from 30 to 100 in- 
clusive. 

4. The “moderate steady” class, which 
is from certain points of view the most 
important one, show consistently — the 
highest expectation of life at all ages 
from 30 to 100 inclusive in the case of the 
females; and also in the males, except 
that after 70 the “all moderate” male 
group has very slightly higher expecta- 
tions than the “moderate steady” male 
group. 


LUNCH TO GEN. WOLFE 


A number of prominent insurance men 
were among the guests at a luncheon 
given to Gen. S. H. Wolfe by Lee J. 
Wolfe at the Bankers Club last Thurs- 
day, prior to General Wolfe’s sailing for 
Europe. They included C. H. Neely and 
Henry Collins of the Ocean; Frederic 
Richardson, General Accident; Sumner 
Ballard, reinsurance man; M. E. Jewett, 
Royal Indemnity; E. S. Lott, U. S. 
Casualty; and Carl M. Hansen, General 
Reinsurance Corp. 

William S. Crawford and W. W. Mack 
were two of the er men present. 

The Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. 
will celebrate its fortieth anniversary 
July 23, having been chartered in 1884. 
Klaborate preparations are being made 
for an agents’ convention at that time 
with a program of exercise appropriate 
to the occasion. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during 

the year 1923 ..ccccccccccce $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 


Actual Mortality 56% of the 
amount expected. 


Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
































Group 
~ Insurance 


YOU know a man among your 
clients who should carry Group 
Life Insurance on his employees. 
You can go into his office and 
talk to him; he has confidence in 
what you say. 


WE know about Group Life Insur- 
ance, and how ‘it will profit your 
employer-friend to buy it. 
Through the personal sales as- 
sistance of our local office we can 
join forces with you and place 
the policy. 


Group Insurance is one of the lines 
on which the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company offers a per- 
fected brokerage service to all in- 
surance men. The Company’s rep- 
resentative in your community 


will handle business for you. 
HAVANA IN 1925 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office: St. Louis 


Over Half a Billion in Force 
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Calls Human Factor 
“The Concealed Asset” 


F. H. ECKER’S TALK ON GROUP 





Addresses New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation Convention; Many Banks 
Want This Protection 


l‘rederick H. Ecker, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
delivered an address on June 24, at the 
Mt. Royal Hotel in Montreal, Canada, 
before the New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation at its thirty-first annual meet- 
ing in which he discussed group in- 
surance, the title of his address being 
“The Human Factor in the Balance 
Sheet.” He said: 

“More and more, in the banking busi- 
ness as in industry, the attention of 
forward-looking executives is turning to 
that ‘concealed asset’ which is not in 
evidence on any bank’s balance sheet, 
but is, nevertheless, a factor in every 
item on the statement. It’s the Human 
Factor—the personnel and morale of the 
bank’s employes; the degree of their 
interest in their work and their loyalty 
to the bank; their representation of the 
bank to the public—the facts that walk 
behind the figures and help make 
them what they are. This factor varies 
in proportion to the success of the bank 
management in enlisting the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the bank’s em- 
ployes, and, as it varies, it affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, every figure on the 
bank’s statement. 


Positive Cooperation 


“Fully aware of the definite dollar and 
cents value of positive rather than even 
neutral cooperation from employes, many 
banks have adopted, in the interest of 
their employes, various ingenious and 
commendable plans that go far beyond 
the pay check alone. Back at the be- 
ginning of the current calendar year, the 
newspapers printed almost daily an- 
nouncements of liberal bonus payments 
to employes by various prominent banks. 
Profit-sharing plans reward efficient em- 
ployes in many banks. Old Age Pension 
Plans for the benefit of faithful bank 
employes are quite common. Liberal 
Savings Plans encourage employes’ 
thrift in several banking institutions. 
A large number of banks are helping 
their employes build estates through the 
medium of group life insurance, and it is 
that subject that [ have been asked to 
discuss briefly from what might be 
termed the vantage point of my dual ca- 
pacity as banker and Life Insurance 
executive, * * * 

“A long and steadily growing list of 
banks have their employes protected by 
group insurance coverage. The records 
of one life insurance company alone 
show ninety banks and trust companies 
which carry group life insurance in the 
total abount of $28,462,321, protecting a 
total of 14,561 bank employes for insur- 
ance averaging $1,952 per life. At the 
end of 1923, this one insurance company 
carried on its books slightly more than 
ene-fourth of all the group life insurance 
in force on all classes of risks in the 
United States and Canada. (It may in- 
terest you to know that more than 6,000 
employers are now carrying group life 
insurance substantially in excess, in the 
aggregate, of two and one-half billions 
of dollars.) If, for the other life insur- 
ance companies doing a group life busi- 
ness, the ratio of group life protection 
on bany employes to total group life 
insurance in force is approximately the 
same as for the one insurance company 
referred to, we would be warranted in 
estimating that almost 58,000 bank em- 
ployes in the United States and Canada 
are protected by group life insurance 
totaling approximately $114,000,000. In 
other words, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately one out of every four bank em- 
ployes in the United States is now en- 


joying the sense of security that comes 
from group life insurance protection, in 
an average amount approximating his 
annual salary. 


Group Described 


“A brief description of the group life 
insurance plan may be of interest, par- 
ticwlarly to those of you whose employes 
are still numbered among. the three- 
quarters, unprotested by this form of 
coverage. A group life insurance policy 
is issued to an employer for the benefit 
of his employes at low cost wholesale 
rates, and without physical examination. 
Such rates are warranted on the assump- 
tion that men who are actively at work 
represent, as a group, men who must be 
in good physical condition, the low rate 
being further predicated on the reduction 
in expense of handling business in a 
wholesale way. Employes actively work- 
ing are insured, regardless of age or 
physical condition. The amounts of in- 
surance for the various employes are as- 
certained automatically on the basis of 
a predetermined schedule of benefits 
agreed upon between the employer and 
the insurance company. The minimum 
amount of group insurance usually issued 
on an individual life is $500, and the 
maximum is normally $5,000, subject, 
however, to increase when large groups 
of employes are protected. With banks, 
a popular plan has been a schedule of 
benelits insuring each employe for an 
amount approximately equaling the an- 
nual salary, which in effect, guarantees 
to the worker’s family, a continuance of 
his pay check for one year after death. 
A simple automatic master policy or con- 
tract is issued to the employer, and the 
insurance company furnishes for delivery 
to each insured employee, and attractive 
individual certificate reciting his priv- 
ileges and benefits under the master con- 
tract, and containing the name of the 
beneficiary, nominated by the employes. 
Now employes become automatically 
cligible for the group insurance protec- 
tion without physical examination after a 
predetermined waiting period, which is 
usually either three or six months. As 
to employes leaving the service, the 
group life insurance terminates auto- 
matically upon termination of employ- 
ment, but the employe has the right 
(within 30 days after termination of em- 
ployment) to convert his group insur- 
ance certificate into an individual policy 
of the insurance company of the same 
amount, at the prevailing commercial 
rate for his then attained age, and with- 
out medical examination. 

Disability 

“A particularly popular provision of 
the group life contract is the clause pro- 
viding that if an employe becomes totally 
and permanently disabled before reach- 
ing age sixty, the amount of insurance 
on his life shall become payable to him 
during his lifetime, in monthly instal- 
ments. For example, a $1,000 policy is 
paid in case of such disability in twenty 
monthly instalments of $51.04 each. If 
the disabled employe dies before the 
full face value of the insurance is paid 
in such instalments, then the unpaid 
balance becomes payable in one lump 
sum to his beneficiary. It is noteworthy 
that for every ten death claims paid un- 
der group life insurance, one claim is al- 
lowed on account of total and permanent 
disability. * * * 

“An especially attractive feature of 
group life insurance is its low wholesale 
cost. For the ordinary banking institu- 
tion, the premium averages less than 
$12.00 per year per $1,000 of insurance, 
or only a few cents per day per insured 
employe under a reasonably substantial 
schedule of benefits. During the early 
history of group life insurance, and up 
until about two years ago, the usual 
practice was for the employer to pay 
the entire premium. Within the past 
two years, however, the trend has been 
decidedly toward what is called cooperative 
group insurance, with employer and em- 
ploye sharing the cost. Probably more 


than 75% of the group life insurance 
now being written is on this coopera- 
tive basis. 


Essence of Cooperative Plan 


Ihe essence of this cooperative plan 
is that the employer, by arrangement 
with the life insurance company, offers 
lis employes an opportunity to secure 
the insurance at a fixed cost to such 
employes, which cost is often $7.20 per 
year per $1,000 of insurance, the em- 
ployer paying the balance of the net cost 
for each employe covered. Insurance 
on this plan becomes effective only when 
and if 75% of the eligible employes sig- 
nify their desire to secure the protection, 
through authorizing automatic payroll 
deductions to cover their share of the 
premium. This cooperative program 
gets away entirely from any suggestion 
of paternalism. It helps the employe 
help himself. The employer is assured 
in advance of the appreciation of his 
employes, because, as indicated above, 
the insurance can legally become ef- 
fective only when 75% of the employes 
signify their desire to obtain the benefits 
of his group insurance program by con- 
tributing substantially toward its cost. 
If the mortality experience of the group 
is favorable, the employer’s share of the 
premium is subject, with the mutual 
surance companies, to reduction by an- 
nual dividends, if and as earned. 


“or 


The Woolworth Insurance 


“One of the most interesting Em- 
ployes’ Cooperative Insurance Programs 
in force in America is that which the 
I. W. Woolworth Company offers to its 
executives, officials and the local man- 
agers of its stores, which number more 
than fourteen hundred. Through its Co- 
cperative Insurance Program, the Wool- 
worth Company has helped to secure, at 
a cost of only approximately $40 per 
year to each employe, life insurance 
protection in the amount of $10,000, to- 
gether with total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits of $345 per month, pay- 
able for thirty months, in event of dis- 
ability before age sixty. The balance of 
the net cost to the employer has been 
essentially moderate, particularly when 
considered in the light of the store man- 
agers’ appreciation of these ‘$10,000 Es- 
tates. 

Service Programs 

“In conjunction with group insurance 
plans, some insurance companies offer to 
employers and employes, without addi- 
tional cost beyond the stated premium, 
various service programs. The group 
service program of one company may 
be illustrated briefly under the four fol- 
Jowing headings: 

1. A Free Visiting Nursing Service by Visit- 
ing Graduated Nurses to sick employes. |The 
Nurse cooperates with the attending physician, 
renders the necessary bedside care while pres- 
ent, trains the members of the household in the 
proper method of caring for the patient between 
calls, and reports systematically to the employer 
on, the patient’s progress. 

2. A Health Literature Service, the object 
of which is prevention and cure of disease in 
the homes of employes, and an education in 
the practical rules of health, 

3. Sales Service, of which the primary ob- 
ject is to bring employes to a thorough under- 
standing and appreciation of the benefits of 
Group Insurance. This appreciation is brought 
about through posters, printed announcements 
of the plan, pay envelope inserts, write-ups of 


death claims and human interest stories for 
house organs. 

4. A Business and Industrial Service, through 
which is given suggestions and information on 
various problems confronting policyholders. 
Special emphasis is placed on the human ele- 
ment. This service is carried on by a corps 
of specialists; who have up-to-the-minute data 
and material on Business and Industrial Re- 
search, Management, Industrial Relations, Pro- 
duction and General Engineering Problems, in- 
cluding Safety. 


“Many of you have probably seen and 
heard extravagant statements regarding 
the advantages of group insurance. It will 
not do all that has been claimed for it. 
It is not, of course, a panacea for all 
organization ills. It is a sound economic 
step in the right direction. It has met 
successfully the acid test of experience, 
for the general consensus of opinion of 
those who have tried it is that group 
insurance does tie up a man’s work in. 
terest to his home interest; that it does 
make for a more loyal and more co- 
operative body of employes; that it does 
tend to reduce labor turnover; that it 
does improve the economic status of the 
employe; that it does bring more ade- 
quate protection, not only to the homes 
of that large majority of workers who 
are under-insured, but also to that every 
seventh man who, because of age or 
physical impairment, is unable to secure 
other life insurance protection at any 
cost. Many a busy executive, whose in- 
terest in his employes impelled him to 
consider group insurance, looks back to 
the date of its adoption in his business 
with a satisfaction born of a conscious- 
ness of personal service rendered alike 
to his institution and to his co-workers. 
For those of us, whether bankers or 
merchants, manufacturers or railroad 
men, who seek to strengthen our busi- 
ness situation, it is confidently asserted 
that group life insurance, as surely as 
any device which has yet been developed, 
will serve to enhance the value, on the 
asset side, of the Human Factor in the 
Balance Sheet.” 








Are You A Man 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 


Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 
ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 


If so, we will be glad to get 
in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 


Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 

















CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always aot s a satisfactory opporeenity 
for work with this Company im goo ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the promiume 
as well as write the applications. hy 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / gencie 














birthday. 


are up-to-date in every res 





are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 








INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


pect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY ue 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 





P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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: BUFFALO SCHOOL OPENS of the insurance school of New ven was for the eSsi i 
ats : : i progressiveness of the city, 
What Australian Co. : University, is on hand to care for detail. he asserted. The local leaders in the 
Wrote During 1923 Over 100 Registered for Insurance There are men in the Buffalo summer movement have also co-operated ma- 
Course Under Auspices of Life Under- class from Boston, Memphis, Toronto,  terially with Mr. Lovelace in organizing 


REPORT OF CITY MUTUAL LIFE 





Wrote Less Last~Year Than In 1922 
In Order Not To Impair Splendid 
Mortality Record 


The City Mutual Life Association of 
Sydney, Australia, which has just issued 
its forty-fifth annual report, is one of 
the most successful of all Australian of- 
fices. The report, however, exhibits 
some novel teatures. 


New business for 1923 shows a reduc- 
tion. 


Last year the directors had to choose 
between paying a higher cost for new 
business, and by doing so possibly im- 
pair the splendid bonus results which the 
City Mutual is showing, or, as an alter- 

native, curtail the amount of new busi- 
ness written. The board chose the latter 
alternative. 

Sut such new business as is written 
—and after all, ten million dollars a 
year new business is not exceeded by 
many British  offices—is apparently 
esteemed by the policyholders, as the fol- 
lowing illustration will show: Renewal 
premiums for 1922 amounted to $1,495,- 
000. New business for the same year 
amounted to $385,000. So that, if there 
were no lapses, no surrenders, no deaths, 
no endowments matured, and every 
policyholder paid up, the renewal pre- 
miums for 1923 would have amounted to 
$1,840,000. 

However, under these headings $640,- 
(00 was dispersed and naturally, of 
course, no premiums were paid on the 
bulk of these policies for the year. And 
yet the renewal income for the year 
amounted to over $1,690,000—a striking 
tribute to the esteem in which this 
office’s policies are held. 

Although there was a substantial ex- 
pansion in the renewal income, and also 
in the return from interest, the expenses 
for 1923 are considerably less than for 
the previous year. The return from in- 
terest, rents, and dividends is high— 
nearly $925,000. 

The Society values its liabilities on a 
3144 per cent basis and the interest on 
the mean funds for the year at that rate 
of interest would have amounted to 
about $410,000. There is, therefore, a 
net profit to the policyholders from in- 
come alone of over $500,000. There are 
no shareholders in the City Mutual. 
The main reason for this seemingly large 
rate of interest is that the assets of the 
Society are understated in the balance 
sheet by hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. No policyholder, with a due 
regard for the safety of the institution, 
will complain because the directors have 
thus undervalued the assets—the only 
consideration of the Board was the 
absolute safety of the funds of their 
45,000 constituents. 

The annual investigation of the So- 
ciety’s policy liabilities early in the year 
disclosed that the surplus available, 
after providing for every liability, was 
$1,335,000, which represents over 12 per 
cent surplus on the funds as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1922. In the history of life as- 
surance there has probably never before 
been so large a surplus shown as the 
result of an actuarial investigation for 
cne year. No other Australian office has 
been able to. show anything like this 
result. 





CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL 

The summer school of life insurance 
Salesmanship conducted by Dr. 
Van Arsdall, educational director of the 
Equitable Life of New York, at the Chi- 
cago headquarters, began last Saturday 
and continues until August 2. Past re- 
sults with salesmen trained in these 
courses have been very good. 


writers Association Canada and other outside cities. There the preliminary details of the work 

More than 110 registered and there are general agents and solicitors who started here. The Buffalo summer 
was nearly 100 per cent. attendance at already have made their mark in local school will last until August 9 

the first session of the Buffalo life in- circles. Also, there are women who , 





surance course. With Mr. Lovelace have had considerable experience in 

are James E. Bragg of New York Uni- | selling life insurance. Mimauthes: it is JOINS RESEARCH BUREAU 
versity, Russell H. King, superintendent a class that promises much and Mr. Edwin F. Gay, professor of economic 
of agencies of the Life and Casualty Lovelace said that he was pleased with history at Harvard University and for- 
Company of Tennessee and George H. the work that had been done by the mer editor of the New York “Evening 
Doggett of the Boston office of the New Buffalo Underwriters Association in co- Post,” has been elected director of the 
England Mutual, a strong teaching operation with the general agents asso- research staff of the National Bureau of 


faculty. Miss Elizabeth Bean, secretary ciation to organize the class. It speaks Mconomic Research. 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 
$4,000,000,000—or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you 


think you didn’t. 
TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,00,000—nearly $9 per capital. Prac- 
tically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 





Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The tax- 
payers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State taxes. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 
and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. “The con- 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must— 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 

and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 
than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,900 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 

This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because 
they make no tax returns. 

We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 
we die. 

If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
the time of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 

Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; but, 
with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 
till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1974 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 
ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty years ago no 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life 
insurance necessary. : 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he 
doesn’t know it. 

But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
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Every agent is inter- 


Not What ested in the methods 
But How of other successful 
It is Done life insurance sales- 


men and they often 
adopt the ideas and plans of those who 
have demonstrated their ability. But 
the fact remains that more often than 
not, it is not the thing itself that counts 
as much as the way it is handled. Take 
the following incident, for instance. Out 
of a dozen persons who would do this 
identical thing, there could be all de- 
grees of varying results all the way from 
failure to complete success. 
Ralph Wilson of the Detroit 
o1 the Mutual Benefit Life 
ene of the women agents 
was in need of prospects. 
He had a point of contact 


agency 
learned that 
of the statf 


with one 


of the large automobile manufacturing 
companies near Detroit, and he imme- 
diately called that number. 


When the telephone girl responded, 
Mr. Wilson inquired her name. Upon 
learning that it was “Mary Smith” he 
informed her that he’ did not remember 
her, and asked if she had been at the 
factory last summer when he had been 
out there. She answered that she had 
not. 

He then told her he had something 
he wanted her to do—he wanted her 
to have lunch with his friend Miss ——, 
who was a business associate of his. 
He wanted her to introduce Miss —— 
to the other girls and women about the 
place, as Miss - wanted to take care 
of their insurance. Miss ——, incident- 


ally, would write a policy for her (the 
operator). 
Our representative had lunch with the 


operator, wrote her, met a large number 
of new prospects, and wrote them. 
ok 


There is a strong ap- 


Annuities peal to persons of 
Attractive means in annuities, 
to Many says William Engel, 

of the Mutual Life, 


New York City. The certainty of a be- 
quest by insurance and of an income by 
annuity impresses business men and 
women. The ‘more skilful they are in 
money matters and the more money 
they have, the more life insurance and 
annuities find their favor. This is 
clearly seen, for bankers, financiers and 
Lusiness men and women as classes hold 
the most life insurance. 

There is, also, another feature attrac- 
tive in income gifts by annuities. The 
income does not come under the inherit- 
ance tax chopper, and there is no tax 
on the income until the annuitant has 
received the amount paid for the an- 
nuity. 

The annuity is better than a will—no 
iiatter how certain a man may be that 
liis estate is just what he thinks and will 
pan out as he wishes. A will can be 


broken on many a count, on grounds of 


which the decedent perhaps never 
dreamed possible in his case—restraint, 
coercion, undue influence, unbalanced 


mind, flaw in the language of the will 
and so on. An annuity can’t be twisted 
or turned or perverted or vitiated. It 
can’t be contested. When a man has 
purchased an annuity and through that 
purchase expressed his desire and car- 
ried it out, that provision so made is be- 
yond change. 
* x 


There are a few suc- 


The Soft cessful life insurance 
Word or salesmen who realize 

the Jolt that there are times 
when the prospect 

needs to be “jolted” into taking insur- 


Franklin W. Ganse of the Colum- 
National, Boston, is one of these. 
One time he illustrated this when talk- 
ing about his approach in selling a 
“bond” contract. 

“T find that you have to give peuopie 
jolts to write life insurance. When a 
man has taken a $1,000 policy tell him 
it was very thoughtful of him to leave 
$1,000 for his undertaker, but wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to leave something for 
his widow? 

“In many cases the proceeds of a $2,- 
000 policy are divided in four parts— 
$500 each to the nurse, doctor, hospital 
and undertaker. Such a condition of af- 
fairs is a blame shame and if properly 
described to the prospect will make him 
realize his responsibilities. 

“Another argument you fellows might 
use in writing members of the legal pro- 
fession is that a lawyer should be bonded 
to live as long as it takes to clean up the 
affairs of an estate he is administering. 
Such administration generally involves 
good lawyer’s fees and if the lawyer dies 
before the estate is settled, his wife 
and children do not derive any benefit 


ance. 
bian 


from the fees he would have received 
had he lived.” 
x * * 
The suggestion that 
Results per agents figure just 
Interview what their average 
Figuring interview produces as 


a method of getting 
a good “close-up” on their production 
and income, is made by the Mutual 
Benefit and it is a good one. 

Suppose your quota is $200,000 for the 
year, the company says, it is perfectly 
possible for you to know whether you 
are going to produce that much, or by 
how great a margin you are going to 
fall short. It is relatively easy to keep 
a record of the number of your real 
interviews over a period of time. Given 
your amount of production for, say, six 
months and the number of real inter- 
views for the same period of time, the 
production value of each interview is 
readily obtainable by dividing your pro- 

















SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


Advertising plan which is 
available absolutely free. 
No charge for prospect leads. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, President 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
































duction by the number of interviews. 

After you have established the “pro- 
dvetion value” of an interview you can 
estimate very closely your production 
for the year, since it will depend largely 
on the number of interviews you have. 

To illustrate our point, let us consider 
the case of an agent who wrote $200,000 
of insurance in 1923 and averaged two 
real interviews six days a week, with a 
two weeks’ vacation. 

50 (weeks) times 12 (interviews per 
week) equals 600 interviews. This agent 
had 600 interviews last year and sold 
$200,000 insurance. $200,000 divided by 
600 equals $333 which establishes the 
fact that every real interview that this 
particular agent had averaged $333. 

This agent, knowing that each inter- 
view will in the long run produce $333, 
can govern the amount of his production 
for this year by controlling his number 
of interviews. 

If you want to know how much busi- 
ness you will sell in 1924, determine the 
“production value” of your interview as 
illustrated above, and multiply by the 
number of interviews you are willing to 
make. You will find this method of ap- 
proximation to be pretty accurate. 


E. E. CLARK DEAD 


Kk. kK. Clark, president of the Bank- 
ers Life from 1908 to 1916, and con- 
_ tinuously associated with the company 


for a period of over thirty years, be- 
ginning in 1885, died at his home in Des 
Moines on June 11, after several years 
of illness, during which he became in- 
capacitated for active business life. He 
retired from the presidency of the Bank- 
ers Life in 1916 because of ill health and 
had lived quietly at his home in Des 
Moines since that time. The Bankers 
Life Company recognizes a_ substantial 
debt which it owes to Mr. Clark on ac- 
count of the fine and faithful service 
which he performed for many years and 
on account of the very prominent place 
which he took in the building up of the 
company to its rank as one of the lead- 
ing life insurance institutions of Amer- 
ica. 





BIOGRAPHIES IN LIBRARY 


On the shelves of the Phoenix Mutual 
library at Hartford appear these biog- 
—. 

Edward Bok’s story of his American- 
ization and his story of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. Andrew Carnegie’s autobiog- 
raphy. Lord Charnwood’s estimate of 
Theodore Roosevelt. B. C. Forbes 
volume containing stories of successful 
Americans. The autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Franklin K. Lane’s let- 
ters. James Morgan’s story of Abraham 
Lincoln. Jacob Riis’ story of himself 
showing how he was made into an 
American. The Stephenson life of Lin- 
coln and the Prof. Thayer life of Roose- 
velt. Booker T. Washington’s story of 
his career from slavery on. Also the 
lectures of Dr. Conwell. 





Question Box 











Insurance is now being written pay- 
able to a Trust Company for the purpose 
of making some special bequest in the 
event of the death of the insured. Un- 
der insurance written in this way a fund 
is placed in the hands of the Trust Com- 
pany for the purpose of paying the pre- 
miums as they become due, the company 
allowing interest on the balance of the 
fund. 

In the case when an Ordinary Life 
policy is issued for the above stated pur- 
pose which proposition will work out 
best (a) make provision for paying the 
full contract premiums for the time 
necessary to make the policy paid up by 
the accumulation of dividends, (b) make 
provision for paying the current “net 
cost” (i. e. premium less dividend) as- 
suming that policyholder will live to the 
limit of the mortality table? 

A comparison of this kind requires 
the assumption of a definite rate of in- 
terest to be credited by the Trust Com- 
pany. This has been placed at 4% which 
certainly is as high as can be expected 
over a long period of years. It requires 
also the assumption that a dividend scale 
be continued for many years to come, 
also that the policyholder will live for 
many years beyond the time that he 
might be expected to live. Hence a 
more satisfactory comparison might be 
made using a limited payment life policy 
where within a definite period the 
chances that the insured would live the 
full period are much greater. The com- 
parison made is in reference to $50,006 
of insurance taken at age 41 in 1923 
with anniversary in May, and the com- 
pany’s 1925 scale of dividends is used 
for year 1925 and succeeding years. 

In this case under (a) we should re- 
quire on the basis of our 1925 dividend 
scale twenty premiums of $1,601.50 to be 
provided for including the current pre- 
miums, and such premiums discounted 
at 4% have a present value of $22,635.50. 
Under (b) the discounted value of the 
net costs is $23,380.05. In obtaining 
figures for comparison we would take 
under (a) for the total value in case 
of death the face of the policy, the 
amount of accumulated dividends, and 
the balance of the trust fund, and un- 
der (b) the face of the policy and the 
balance of the trust fund. On sur- 
render the figures under (a) include 
cash value of policy, amount of accu- 
mulated dividends and balance of trust 
fund, and under (b) include cash value 
of policy and balance of trust fund. We 
have the following comparison results in 
case of death.—State Mutual Life. 





Leonard A. Spalding, retiring presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Association, will succeed Ernest 


Clark as Dean of the School of Life 


Insurance Underwriting conducted at the 


Central Y. M. C. A., 


Baltimore. 
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New York Life Actuary 
Answers Questions 


QUERY eee FIXED 


How Man of 50 With Wife 45 and 
Daughter 16 can Get $100 a 
Month 


INCOME 


William tain actuary of the New 
York Life, answers these questions which 
were addressed to the actuarial depart- 
ment of the company: 

Question—I have a prospect 50 years of 
age, wife 45 and daughter 16. He wishes 
to provide an income at his death of $100 
a month for u fixed period of twenty years, 


and for as long after that as his wife and 
daughter live. How can be obtain it? 
Answer—These Benefits may be ob- 


tained under a policy for $18,390 provid- 
ing for an income of $100 a month for 
the fixed period of twenty years either 
under Option “2” of the Methods of Set- 
tlement, or under a Trust Agreement, 
and by adding a Deferred Survivorship 
Annuity providing an income of $100 a 
month beginning at the end of the fixed 
period of 20 years and continuing as 
long as the survivor of the two bene- 
ficiaries live. Under such a Deferred 
Survivorsip Annuity payable during the 
joint lifetime and to the Survivor of 
the two beneticiaries the payment of pre- 
miums ceases at the first death of the 
three lives—the insured or either of the 
beneficiaries. The premium in the above 
case for the Survivorsip Annuity is 
$310.30 for $100 a month. 

Sometimes it is better to issue two 
policies, each providing for $50 a month 
for the fixed period of twenty years and 
to add to each one a Deferred Survivor- 
ship Annuity on a single life providing 
for the continuance of the $50 a month 
income after the twenty-year period, one 
Deferred Survivorship Annuity on the 
life of the wife, the other on the life 
of the daughter. In this case the in- 
come would be $100 a month for the 
fixed period of twenty years continuing 
as $100 a month if both beneficaries sur- 
vive the 20-Year period, and diminish- 
ing to $50 a month at the death of one 
of the beneficaries or continuing as $50 a 
month after the 20-Year period if only 
one beneficiary survives the 20 years. 

Question—Do the figures in ‘All About 
Dividends” apply to a Life Income 
Policy? 

Answer—The life income policy does 
not provide for the application of the 
dividends to make the policy paid-up but 
the Company is willing to so apply the 
dividends. 

The life income policy provides an 
income commencing at the death of the 
Insured, continuing for a fixed period 
of twenty years and as long thereafter 
as the beneficiary lives. It participates 
in profits on the same basis as a policy 
ior the commuted value (see page 162 
cf rate book) of the income payments 
ior the fixed period of twenty years, the 








deferred survivorship annuity part of 
the contract which continues the income 
after the fixed period of twenty years 
being non-participating. 

If the beneficiary should die before the 
Insured, the policy would become the 
same as a regular policy for the com- 
muted value of the income payments 
for the fixed period of twenty years and 
the figures in “All About Dividends” 
would in that event apply. If the bene- 
ficiary survives, the figures showing the 
number of years required to make the 
policy paid-up by application of the 
dividends will not apply. The number 
of years in which the policy would be- 
come paid-up in this event would be 
more than the number stated in “All 
About Dividends.” In the case of an old 
beneficiary it might be only one year 
more but in the case of a young bene- 
ficiary it might be several years more. 

Question—Under a Life policy a divi- 
dend is declared at the end of the second 
year. If the third year premiuin is nee 
padi, ws Licre eny term extension © 

Answer—No, the policy does not pro- 
vide for Term Extension until 3 years’ 
premiums have been paid. The dividend 
at the end of the second year is paid in 
cash. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR BUGABOO 
Analysis by Union Central Life Show 
No Effects on Volume of New In- 
surance Sold 


That the influence on business of 
presidential election campaigns is more 
psychological than real has often been 
demonstrated and the sales research di- 
vision of the Union Central Life has 
made a comparative graph showing the 
amount of new life insurance written 
during presidential years compared with 
cther years, which does not sustain the 
ancient bugaboo. 

Commenting on the general business 
situation, Charles Hommeyer, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Union Cen- 
tral, says: 

“Business needs a ‘spring tonic,’ ac- 
cording to Forbes’ diagnosis. This 
opinion has been supported by generally 
unfavorable weather conditions; the 
slowing up of industry; the falling off in 
wholesale and retail trade; and symp- 
tons indicating that the building boom 
has passed the peak. 

“Congress, furthermore, has been a 
sore disappointment to business. This 
unfortunate factor at home, however, 
has been in a measure offset by growing 
confidence that the Dawes report points 
the way out of the muddle abroad.” 


WON GREAT SOUTH’RN WATCHES 


A list of Great Southern Life agents 
who won watches at the June conven- 
tion of the company were B. S. Horton, 
T. H. Stephenson, A. N. Brown, Sam 
Cowan, C. A. Cockrell, E. S. Adams, W. 
H. James, R. L. Bains, C. F. Collier, R. 
H. Gray, T. W. Lovett, J. R. Bevans, 
Sam Carothers, G. T. Brewer, W. S. 
Roholt, J. M. Keefe, T. C. Dodson, H. P. 
D. Howard, T. W. Cain and Pem Den- 
ton. 





Insurance Men Managing 
Campaigns of Candidates 


With the arrival of Cyrus B. Brown 
of Montgomery, Ala., in New York still 
another insurance man came to the front 
as a political manager. Mr. Brown, who 
is manager of the Guardian Life, has 
been in charge of the Underwood-for- 
President campaign. 

Another visitor here is Thomas B. 
Love of Texas, formerly head of the 
War Risk Bureau, and one of the lead- 
ng. McAdoo managers. 

. D. Hilles, of the Employers’ Liabil- 

* is running the New York end of the 
C oolidge -Dawes campaign. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of 


the Smith-for-President campaign com- 
mittee, is New York State vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


The real manager of the Smith cam- 
paign is James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Elli- 
son, New York City agents. 

In the big aggregation of delegates 
and alternates at the convention here 
this week are quite a number of insur- 
ance men. 


JACK SHUFF HERE 


John L. Shuff, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati general agency of the Union 
Central Life, is in New York attending 
the Democratic convention. Mr. Shuff 
was formerly postmaster at Cincinnati; 
and during the last presidential campaign 
traveled extensively with Governor Cox, 
the Democratic candidate. 

















Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance 


Insurance in Force 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


. $ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 


. . 














C. 


H. LANGMUIR BACK ON JOB 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies of 
New York Life Had Been III for 


Charles H. 


Some Months 


Langmuir, assistant super- 


intendent of agencies of the New York 
Life, is at his desk again in the home of- 


fice 


after an illness extending over a 


period of seven months. He celebrated 
his return by writing a page “pep” talk 
in the New York Life’s bulletin for the 


John C, 


President D. F. 
land 
the third time, 


McCall testimonial campaign. 


AGAIN A GRANDFATHER 

Appel of the New Eng- 
Mutual Life, is a grandfather for 
his latest grandchild be- 


ing the daughter of Mrs. Lee J. Lig- 


vett, 


born two weeks ago. 


LEADS AMERICAN NATIONAL 

Dan C. Smith of the Hoffmann, Son 
& Company, Agency, St. Louis, Mo., lead 
the field forces of the American Na- 
tional Assurance of St. Louis during 
the month of May. C. L. Carlaton, of 
Tennessee, was second and H. S. LeVal- 
lay, Breman, Okla., third. A. W. Litz, 
of Dyersburg, Tenn., ranked fourth and 
J. C. Crooks, of Marietta, O., carried 
off fifth honors. 


PRODUCE FOR WILLIAM KOCH 


A production campaign in honor of 
Vice-President and Field Manager Koch 
of the Royal Union Life of Des Moines, 
is being conducted by the field organiza- 
tion of the company and at the present 
rate that new business is coming in 
more than $2,500,000 will be written. 











INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most libera] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.60, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Assets ..... essadehbeaddacetenusuctees adéieuces Scdadedecsesesevecse wadécuadasasaeuae $36,916,613.75 

IY: os icidcadenndavacesdcsstinecuscdeuceadecevesused écéuadae jaswudadecdaennsane 32,373,267.24 

CO iio acct anccacessceccnsiauaasanducesaas avaeaa KéanGadsmadasas eoee  4,543,406.81 

Ns cn ccndncendudecoudausbeearduaisadeunsamevtenesaeueddauadan 255, 168,568.00 

eee Cel Pee oc ccce vccencscacccdcdinecenessudecastccedaduct< oéeccece 2,696,634.43 

Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization....................00eeeeee 32,747 ,805.35 
1OHF G WALKER President 




















THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ork 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York } 


34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 





derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. 


Axman, President and Editor; 


Clarence 
sae & 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscrpition Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should ‘be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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BIG LOSS TO INSURANCE 


Harry L. Conn is no longer insurance 
commissioner of Ohio as he has been 
appointed a Supreme Court judge in that 
state and has already taken office. This 
is bad news for the insurance fraternity 
as Mr. Conn, although one of the newer 
commissioners, had stamped his impress 
as ore of the clearest thinkers in the 
state departments. Those who heard his 
defense of state rights at the Pinehurst 
convention of insurance commissioners a 
few months ago in which he derided the 
proposition of the commissioners’ con- 
vention fixing fire insurance commis- 
sions will never forget it. For logic, 
convincing presentation, coolness under 
fire of opposition orators and knowledge 
of his subject it was really remarkable. 
The commissioners will miss him; so 
will the insurance business miss him; 
and, he enters his new duties with uni- 
versal good wishes. 





INSURANCE COMPANY MOR- 
TALITY 

A really astonishing list of insurance 
companies of all sorts—stocks, mutuals, 
reciprocals—which were doing business 
on January 1, 1920, have died, failed or 
It really is quite a feat to 
keep an insurance company going in the 
way the promoters have in mind. 

These are reflections which arise in 
a perusal of the 1924 Best’s Insurance 
Guide With Key Ratings. That volume 
indicates that there are eighty-eight 


reinsured. 


stock companies in the United States 
and Canada on the list, some of them 
reinsured but most of them dead cocks 
in the pit. 

The mutual fire companies which re- 
tired from business during the period 
January 1, 1920, to March 15, 1924, num- 
ber twenty-four. 

As for stock casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance companies retiring 
from January 1, 1920, to March 15, 1924, 
there were fifty. 

There were fifty-two reciprocal fire or 
automobile exchanges which bit the dust 
in the same _ period; forty mutual 
casualty companies. Sixteen reciprocal 
casualty exchanges went under or were 


reinsured from January 1, 1922, to De- 
cember 31, 1923. 

When one contemplates that all started 
with high hopes; built up organizations, 
even though some of them were small; 
and gradually petered out, it is sad. 
Young*men went to work for these com- 
panies determined to make insurance 
their life work, and many are doing 
something else now. Girls starting as 
clerks and stenographers suddenly found 
themselves without jobs. But more im- 
portant than all this were the policy- 
holders who often found themselves 
paying pre- 
The business man who takes in- 


without protection after 
miums. 
surance in a company which fails finds 
himself in the same mental position as 
the investor who buys oil stock in a 
company whose wells suddenly run dry 
or never had any oil in them at all. It 
is a reflection upon his business judg- 
ment. And, of course, it hurts the busi- 
ness of insurance as a whole, as behind 
nearly every sale of a policy is the per- 
sonality of the agent. In view of the 
competition the business man gave his 
insurance to an agent he trusted only 
to find that his trust was misplaced. 

What is the answer to all this? Were 
there too many companies? Weren't 
there enough good underwriters to go 
around ? Were the companies in the 
main wrecked by overambition? Did 
over head and expense of flotation do 
their part? How did adequate rates 
operate? Undoubtedly some of these 
failures can be ascribed to the fallacy 
of building up a business of a company 
by cutting the rates charged by opposi- 
tion. Cheap insurance is cheap insur- 
ance in every sense of the word. The 
cut rate policy is not worth the worry 
which doubt or insecurity breeds. 

The latest smash is the World Mutual 
of New York, specializing in taxicab 
insurance, a most difficult thing to spe- 
cialize in. The World Mutual started 
out with banners flying and did a half 
million a year in premiums, but it 
couldn’t last. That so many insurance 
companies of various kinds go into liqui- 
dation here where insurance supervision 
is as competent as it is anywhere in the 
world provides a text for a brief ser- 
mon and this is it: 

Patronize a strong company through 
an agent or broker whose reputation in 
the community has been won by serving 
clients expertly and honestly. 





Rabbi Philip D. Bookstaver, who is a 
brother of Joseph D. Bookstaver, gen- 
eral agent of the Travelers in New York, 
was graduated this month from the He- 
brew Union College of Cincinnati and he 
has been elected rabbi of Ohev Sholem 
Temple of Harrisburg, Pa. Rabbi Book- 
staver was graduated from City College 
of New York with a B. S. degree in 
1911; obtained his M. A. degree at 
Columbia in 1912, and attended the New 
York School of Philanthropy, holding a 
fellowship in 1912 and 1913. He was an 
expert agent in the United States De- 
partment of Labor and made original 
surveys of various industries through- 
cut the country. In 1919 he entered 
the Hebrew Union College. He spent 
three years in social service work as 
general secretary of the Y. M. H. A. of 
Louisville and was also head resident of 
the Jewish settlement of Cincinnati. 
He held the Taft Fellowship in philan- 
thropy of the University of Cincinnati 
in 1923 and this year. On June 14 he 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Cin- 
cinnati. For five years he was assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. David Phillipson of Cin- 
cinnati. 






































SNAPPED AT F. & D. 


BOAT RACE PARTY 


The Eastern Underwriter had a photographer on the boat which the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company chartered for the Poughkeepsie regatta and some of the snapshots 


he took are reproduced on this page. 
production department, Baltimore ; 
Rorke; Rolland Benjamin, treasurer, F. 

Left to right, bottom row: 


F. O’Hea, in charge production department Metropolitan office ; 
Henry Brennick, Wright Slade & Company. 


Hagan & Rorke; 


Lower picture, left to right: Eugene 


They are, top row, left to right: 
Walter Hagan and Raymond Rorke, Hagan & 
& D., Baltimore ; 
Harry Schulty, assistant treasurer, F. & D.; 


John G. Yost, 


Frank Davis, Dillon Reid. 
James 


John R. Cahill, 


Meanley, R. C. Rathbone & Son; Leo 


Fitzpatrick, vice-president and — manager Kenny Agency; Hugh McGann, 


legal department, Globe; John . 
politan office; 


. Griffin, in charge of contract department Metro- 
Vincent Cullen, pit Metropolitan office, Fidelity & Deposit. 





John A. Diemand, assistant United 
States manager of the Zurich in charge 
of the eastern department, sailed on the 
“Baltic” early this week for a visit to 
the home office of the company. He 
expects to be gone at least two months. 
His associates tendered him a farewell 
dinner last week and presented him with 
a silver flask “for use outside the three- 


mile limit.” 
*x* * * 


John Egli, chief statistician of the 
Zurich at Chicago and John Smith, chief 
accountant, spent the early part of this 
week in New York. 

* ok x 

Einar Ekstrom, who has been in this 
country studying life insurance for the 
last ten months, sailed last week for 
Sweden. Mr. Ekstrom was here in the 
interests of the University of Stockholm, 
studying insurance problems. He is also 
connected with the largest company in 
Sweden and is a writer in the leading 
insurance magazine in Sweden, the 
“Gjallarhornet.’ 

+k 

J. A. Giberson, head of the Giberson 
Insurance Agency at Alton, Ill, is taking 
a few weeks’ automobile trip in the East. 


R. S. Hecht, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Union Indemnity and af- 
filiated companies, is at present touring 
through the Orient. Mr. Hecht is also 
president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, Hibernia Securities Company, 
New Orleans Dock Board and a director 
of other large New Orleans institutions. 
He is a business analyst who is doing 
much for the upbuilding of his com- 


munity. 
a 


James M. Bell, general agent at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, of the Federal Surety, was 
a candidate for Congress at the primary 
election on the Democratic ticket. Mr. 
3ell acted as mayor of Burlington from 
1916 to 1920, serving two consecutive 
terms. From 1921 to 1922 he was a stock 
and bond broker but is now in the in- 
surance business. 

ee 


Brooks W. Logan, of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual in this city, was honor man of that 
company for May, and his picture was 
printed in the agency paper of the com- 
pany current issue. Mr. Logan has been 
a well-known figure about New York for 
some years. 
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FIRE 


INSURANCE 





Can Statistics Build 
Right Rate Schedules? 


HARDY SOUNDS RATE MAKERS 





Schedule Rating Tends To Defeat Itself; 
Assistant Manager of New York Ex- 
change Talks of Experience 





The recent appearange of E. R. Hardy, 
assistant manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, before the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, where he read a paper 
on “Ts a _ Statistical Basis For Rating 
Possible?” was made after Mr. Hardy 
liad communicated with every organiza- 
tion in the United States and Canada 
engaged in rate making for the fire 
hazard. He asked them questions as to 
the use of experience in rate making. 
In Mr. Hardy’s opinion schedule rating 
in a measure tends to defeat itself. 

The real interesting question is “Have 
we or can we secure a Statistical basis 
for rate making in risks which are sub- 
ject to schedule rating?” he said in the 
address. He quoted at considerable 
length what the rating organizations had 
told him in answer to his query. 


Summary 


Mr. Hardy summarized the replies by 
saying that they showed a distinct yearn- 
ing for the statistical basis with the un- 
derlying feeling that it is only indicative 
oi the charges to be made, and not con- 
clusve. 

He said in part: 

“There is one group representing a 
large territory and large premium income 
which does not believe that a statistical 
basis is of the slightest value in making 
schedules and the only value of statistical 
basis is on totals which will show gen- 
eral results in regard to the business in 
the territory under consideration.What- 
ever we may wish about the matter, it 
must be recognized that statistics to- 
day in fire losses are not collected in 
such a way as to be useful for rate mak- 
ing purposes. They are of some value as 
indicating the trend, but are not of value 
in the marking of schedules,” said Mr. 
Hardy. 

“The interesting question then arises, 
low is it possible to conduct the work? 
It has now over 250 years of experience 
since the London fire and indeed there 
are at least three companies in existence 
which are over 200 years old. It is need- 
less to point out that where the same 
kind of a business has been conducted 
for over 250 years it must have gath- 
ered to itself a wealth of experience 
which is invaluable in solving its prob- 
lems. It must be remembered also that 
many of the chief problems in fire in- 
surance have centred about the ques- 
tion of making the rate. This has been 
true of every investigation that has been 
held. 

After that much is said, however, 
there still remains the broad question 


as to the possibility of collecting sta- 
tistics which will be of conclusive value 
in rate making. So far as the conclusive 
is concerned, that will have to be re- 
checked, not only by the important 
factor of the constantly changing meth- 
eds, in building construction, but in the 
conduct’ of business itself. There re- 
mains the important factor that insur- 
ance must provide for new and untried 
hazards long before any experience is 
available or of value in rate making. 
May I cite one single instance? The 
modern theatre is of fireproof construc- 
tion and in most cases well built and 
well protected. Public opinion has 
forced the standard. It is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the theatre of twenty 
years ago. The old theatre had a bad 
experience, although it had a_ very 
high rate. There is comparatively 
little: experience on the new type of 
theatre. Certainly none on which rate 
making could be based. That rates 
which are scarcely one-fifth of the rates 
applying to the old properties are all 
right today is generally conceded, but 
at the same time there is absolutely no 
statistical basis for it because there is a 
total lack of loss experience or if it be 
not total it is so slight as to be almost 
total * * 

“It must be remembered also that 
schedule rating has made for competi- 
tion between the agents and the brok- 
ers and furnishes the most valuable op- 
portunity for changing business from 
one to the other by means of reductions 
in rate brought about by improvements 
to the property and thus eliminating 
charges made in the rate. The result is 
that the risks tend to seek a level and a 
low level at that under this competitive 
strain. There comes a time, in fact, in 
many classes when most of the com- 
panies decline to write the line and then 
an advance must be made. Usually at 
such times experience can be secured 
from a sufficient body of companies to 
show the trend and to give some indica- 
tion as to how much of an advance ought 
to be made. 


Co-Insurance 


“Before coming to a conclusion, be- 
cause I shall, one very important point 
must be mentioned. I refer to the ques- 
tion of co-insurance. I belong to that 
school, I am afraid it is a small one, 
vhich believes that the policies of fire 
insurance should be issued for 100% of 
the value of the property. Co-insurance 
is the only factor which enters into rate 
making that enables us to establish ab- 
solute equity among the policyholders. 
The value of the property at risk is the 
enly element that furnishes the common 
denominator and in my judgment it 
ought to be used for 100% of its value. 
I am not interested, however, in arguing 
the percentage, but I do stand solidly for 
the thing itself and any statistical basis 
in fire insurance for rate making pur- 
poses must be preceded by the require- 
ment of co-insurance for all properties 
insured. This may be fixed at 80, 90 or 








OTHER LIABILITIES - : : . 
SURPLUS - - 


J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 








TOKIO 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company, | 


Statement December 31, 1923 
ASSETS - - ara a 
PREMIUM RESERVE - - ~~ - 


U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


Limited 


- ~~» «= « « « See 
1,321,825.27 
628,951.77 


- 4,103,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 











100. It may vary in some cases, but 
there should be a minimum for all, at 
least 80. Now this important factor is 
not in force in all parts of the United 
States and so many of the statistics 
which we have cannot be used with those 
where co-insurance is in force. There is 
a gradual extension of co-insurance and 
it is reasonable to suppose that in an- 
other generation it will be used every- 
where and with at least the same mini- 
mum amount. 

“Would it be possible to collect the 
statistics of loss records in such a way 
that they could be used for rate making 
purposes? When one thinks of the vary- 
ing sums which are charged for different 
Lusinesses,- whether manufacturing or 
mercantile and realizes that if these dif- 
ferences are to continue and to be statis- 
tically justified it would be necessary to 
collect loss statistics for each of these, 
the problem appears a bit hopeless. Is 
it not possible, however, to reduce the 
number of classes and collect statistics 
in accordance therewith? To get con- 


sent to a common classification is almost 
impossible and while the thing itself is 
greatly to be desired, it is exceedingly 
doubtful as to whether a common ground 
can be found on which to work. Up to 
the present time the common ground has 
been too general to furnish anything of 
value for rate making purposes and 
there is no immediate prospect that one 
will be discovered. 

“In spite of the somewhat pessimistic 
outlook, I venture to state that as I be- 
long to the hopeful optimists I think 
eventually it will be done.The fact that 
the business of fire insurance tends more 
and more to group control, thus lessen- 
ing the number of individual units, is 
going to make it somewhat easier to 
handle a statistical problem of this kind 
if a common basis can be secured. At 
the present time, however, this repre- 
sents fully a utopian idea, because there 
is nothing on the immediate horizon that 
shows the slightest indication that such 
a broad and comprehensive work is to 
be undertaken.” 








Fire 
Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 


AuG. J. LUEDKE. vice-pres 
RE. BRANDENBURG, sec & TREAS 











Wm. E. WOLLAEGER, Presioent 
GeO, P. MAYER, ano vice-pres, 
RoBERt H. MOORE, asst sacy. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


HERMAN AMBOS. 300 vice. on ts. 
A.C, MEEKER, aset sec. 
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OR 
MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis em 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 














The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 


Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 
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Queensland of Sydney 
To Write Fire in East 
HAS BEEN DOING MARINE HERE 


W. J. Comans, of Australia, to Be U. S. 
Manager; H. J. Robinson, Well- 
Known Fire Underwriter, 
Engaged 


Phe Queensland Insurance 
ot Sydney, Australia, 
coing a marine business in the United 
States and Canada, is to broaden the 
scope of its writings here and will be a 
factor in fire insurance. It expects to 
bring $1,000,000 over here by July 15 and 
will open departmental offices in the 
Cotton Exchange Building, New York, 
where it has its marine connections at 
the present time. 

Ihe United States manager will be W. 
J. Comans, who arrived here from Syd 
ney some months ago. 

Phe company has engaged the services 
of H. J. Robinson, who has made a fine 
reputation as an agency superintendent 
of the London & Lancashire and as an 
assistant secretary of the Orient. Mr. 
Robinson, who will have an important 
position with the Queensland, will take 
over his new duties on July 15, 

Phe Queensland is a company doing a 
world-wide business, and was established 
in 1886 with a capital of $2,500,000. Its 
deposit capital in the United States was 
reduced in 1922 from $500,000 to $400,000 
and im 1923 was increased to $450,000. 
its assets are in excess of $8,000,000 and 
it has an excellent reputation. It has a 
strong list of representatives in Canada. 

Macomber & Co., New York, are ma 
rine settling agents. 


Company 
which has been 


INCREASES CAPITAL 
\t a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Providence-Washington it > was 
decided to transfer $1,000,000 from the 
surplus fund of the company to capital 
amount, thereby increasing the capital to 
$2,000,000. 


\ 


FIRE AND CASUALTY AGENTS 
FORM INSURANCE CLUB AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Fire and casualty agents of Atlantic 
City have perfected arrangements for 
the formation of a club to be known as 
“The Insurance Club of Atlantic City, 
N. J.” and have elected William A. 
launge, president of the Phillips office, 
as president of the Club. Harry L. God- 
shall has been elected secretary-trea- 
surer. The club was formed for the pur- 
pose of fostering friendly — relations 
among its members and to establish and 
maintain proper methods in~ writing 
polic.es and correct practices in under- 

writing 

The Club is affiliated with the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters and 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Mr. Faunce and Mr. God- 
shall are identified with the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters, the former 
being a vice-president and the latter a 
member of the executive committee. 


PARR INCORPORATES 

The Parr Fire Adjustment Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, capitalized at $10,000 has 
filed meorporation papers at Albany to 
act as fire adjusters. William J. Parr, 
1010 Morris St., Utica, Margaret Beir- 
maister, Second St., Troy and Margaret 
l-vans, 220 Bleecker St., Utica, are direc- 
tors and subscribers. Scully & Lewis, 
Keith Theatre Building, Syracuse, are 
attorneys for the corporation. 


NEW HARTFORD SPECIAL 

John B. Douglas, who for several 
years has been connected with the sur- 
vey department in the Home Office of 
the Hartford, has been appointed to 
succeed T. D. Cross as special agent in 
the New York State field. Mr. Cross 
bas been obliged to give up field work 
on account of ill health. 


The superintendents of agencies of the 
Reliance Lite will hold a meeting at 
Broadmoor tlotel at Colorado Springs 
during the week of September 15. 











‘Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

















BENNETT WARNS AGENTS 
Says There Is Seucadivaeion Still To Be 
Done Within Ranks of the Local 
Agents 

Speaking on the subject of agents’ re- 
sponsibilities yesterday at Galveston, 
Texas, before the local agents’ associa- 
tion, Secretary Walter H. Bennett of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, said in part: 

Sut there is some cleaning that needs 
to be done in our own house. Hard as 
we fight the practice of appointing auto- 
mobile dealers or garage men as agents, 
we hear, for instance, of cases in which 
our own members appoint them = sub- 
agents in order to secure a few extra 
car or garage risks. We do not always 
stand together as we should, nor fight as 
a group for what we know to be right, 
or against what we know to be wrong. 

“Yet we are rapidly coming to a bet- 
ter understanding of our duty, a larger 
appreciation of what we, the agents, 
mean to the safety and progress of the 
Husiness. In doing so, we are also see- 
ing our own deficiencies, recognizing 
them as such and moving to eliminate 
them. We can serve to the best of our 
ability only when we make our own prac- 
tices track the ethics of our calling. I 
believe the strength of our present posi- 
tion is due to the confidence of the pub- 
lic and of a large number of company 
and supervising officials. This confidence 
has grown up because our activities 
have been conducted on a sane and 
wholesome basis.” 


Eastern Union to Join 
West Virginia Committee 


The Eastern Union late last week 
adopted the plan for commission uni- 
formity in West Virginia which had 
been inaugurated earlier in the week at 
a special meeting in Chicago of the 
Unon. The Eastern Union will name 
representatives to serve on this commit- 
tee along with members of the Union, 
the non-affiliated companies and possibly 
the Western Bureau. Commissions have 
run wild in West Virginia for many 
years due to the state’s position on the 
borders of the Eastern and Western 
company organization territories and 


other reasons. Several attempts to 
create a uniform scale have been made 
but each has been unsuccessful on ac- 


count of the wide differences in views of 
the many interests involved. It is now 
thought possible that a flat commission 
scale will be adopted which will meet 
with the approval of the Union, Eastern 
Union and non-board companies. 


Thomas C. Moffatt, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and Her- 
vey W. Laird, assistant secretary of the 
National Association, attended the New 
England Associations’ convention at 
Jefferson, N. H., this week. Mr. Mof- 
fatt represented the National Associa- 
tion while Mr. Laird covered the con- 
vention for the “American Agency 
Bulletin.” 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...c.2 *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
| err: $14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


Girard F.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital . . -$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 


other liabilities.. 2,949,854 .39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 
.. .$5,025,111.42 


0 errr 
Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ........$ 600,000.00 
Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445.09 
865,373.90 





Total . -$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
i of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


all other liabili- 
RIES faeawanad« 


Net Surplus ... 


2,938,245 .94 
.1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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N. Y. F. & M. I. G. Assn. 
Holds Tournament 


Gift for Ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, Its 
Founder; J. A. Beha a Guest; 
Prize Winners 

The New York Fire and Marine In- 
surance Golf Association held its tenth 
anniversary tournament at the Shacka- 
maxon’ Golf Club, Westfield, N. J., last 
Friday when, after competing for the 
handsome prizes offered for the various 
events, the members and guests made 
merry at the anniversary dinner in the 
evening. Among the guests of the asso- 
ciation were the new superintendent of 
insurance of New York, James A. Beha 
and ex-Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
who was the founder of the association 
ten years ago. A pleasing incident was 


the giving to the former Senator by the 


- 





J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 
members of a silver thermos set with 
silver tray inscribed as follows: “To 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, father and 


founder of the New York Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Golf Association at its 
tenth anniversary tournament, June 20, 
1924.” 

Harry W. Barley, president of the as- 
sociation since its organization, in pre- 





JAMES A. BEHA 


senting the gift to Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen told how the association came to be 
started. One day ten years ago, Harry 
W. Barley, “Bill” Glenney and “Eddie” 
Gallagher met at the corner of John 
and William streets and fell to discussing 
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the lack of good 
fellowship up and 
down William St. 
Senator Freling- 
huysen happened 
along and was 
brought into the 
conversation. An 
enthusiastic golf- 
er himself, he 
suggested the for- 
mation of a golf 
organization. The 
idea appealed to 
the group at once 
and formal or- 
ganization was 
effected in Sen- 
ator Frelinghuy- 
sen’s office at 111 
William street. 
The association 
started with 
twenty members and now has 
about one hundred and fifty. 
Harry Barley was elected 
president, an office he has 
graced with such success that 
there has never been another 
candidate for the place. 
“Bill?” Glenney was elected 
secretary and “Eddie” Galla- 
gher treasurer, a team that 
would be hard to beat. 


“Bill” Glenney 1924 Champion 


In addition to carrying a 
large part of the responsibility 
for the arrangements for this 
annual event, “Bill” Glenney 
went out in the rain in his 
“civies,” 
to change into golf togs and W. 
won the club championship, 
which gives him two legs on 
the championship cup. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, in a brie 
talk made at the dinner in the 
evening said that this group 
had made the association a success and 
that they deserved the credit. It has 
heen instrumental in creating a better 
fraternity in the craft; it was a demo- 
cratic organization and gave the boys 
on the “Street” a chance to get acquaint- 
ed with one another and to enjoy golf 
on other courses than their own. “I 
didn't win a cup today,” he said, “but 
I had one presented to me.” 

James A. Beha, who takes up _ his 
duties as superintendent of insurance 
July 1, was given an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. It was his first 
meeting of a group of the rank and file 
on William street and he made a hit 
with his easy informal manner and sense 
of humor. “If you show the same good 
feeling at the end of my term I'll be 
satisfied,” he said. 

Pull the Annual Steam Roller 
_ The whole affair was marked by in- 
formality and good fellowship. The pro- 
cedure of electing officers for the year, 
for instance, was unique. President 
Harry Barley reminded the members 
that he had been elected to that office 
ten consecutive times; that they had re- 
fused to take him seriously in his inten- 


} TOP ROW 
not having time even H. E. 


SECOND ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: T. C. 
Whelpley, Arthur Willis, Jesse Spier, David Hastings, E. D. La Tourette 
THIRD ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: E. W. Congdon, Sr., E. W. Congdon, 

Jr., “Dick” Tyner, “Jerry” Tyner, C. 





LEFT TO RIGHT: E. Leon Lewis, Jr., 


President; “Eddie” Gallagher, 
R. S. Kissam; John H. Mott; J. 


‘Treasurer; 
B. Kemp. 
Moffatt, R. B. 


tion to retire in past years in favor of 
“new blood,” but he said that he meant 
business this year. When he declared 
nominations in order what followed 
must have caused the bones of the 
fathers of parliamentary procedure to 
rattle in protest. Every man who arose 
and proposed Harry Barley for president 
was declared out of order in the most 
high-handed manner, but no other name 
was presented. The president then with 
a dashing and brilliant disregard of all 
rules and custom, proposed from the 
chair the name of the vice-president, 
seconded it himself and was about to de- 
clare the polls closed, when Senator 
Frelinghuysen jumped to his feet, called 
for a viva voce election of Harry Barley 
as president, which was given and so he 
was blown into office again with gales 
of hilarious acclamation. It was a su- 
perb example of parliamentary efficiency 
and a timely model for political conven- 
tions. 

A colored jazz orchestra furnished 
music throughout the evening, which in- 
cluded some improvised songs directed 
at Senator Frelinghuysen, “Gene” La- 
tourette, and “Bill” Glenney. 

There was general regret that Wallace 


Vice-President ; 
Norton; “Bill” Glenney, Secretary and Champion for 1924; Harry 
Barley, Fred 


Parsons, A. 


Tyner 






Reid, donor of the 
club championship 
cup which bears 
his name was un- 
able to be present 
personally but 
was represented 
at the affair by 
Calvin Gates 
from his office. 

Event Winners 

The winners of 
the tenth anni- 
versary tourna- 
ment of the asso- 
ciation were the 
following : 

Champion 
William T. Glen- 
ney, who tied in 
the morning 
round with Harry 
one of the low 
| handicap members of the Lido 
Golf Club at which course the 
Metropolitan tournament was 
held this year. Mr. Glenney’s 
score was 81 in the morning 
round and on the play-off his 
score was 82. 

18-hole medal play handicap 
class “A” won by E. J. Mal- 
loy; 89-18—71. G. K. Tyner, 
second prize, 88-16—72. 

18-hole play handicap class 
“B” won by A. Whelpley, 
97-25-72. R. B. Parsons, sec- 
ond, 93-20—73. 

Four-ball medal play handi- 
cap. After a tie between 
Ernest W. Congdon and Ern- 
est W. Congdon, Jr., the lat- 
ter having two legs on the 
championship cup, and Arthur 
Willis, 1923 champion, and his 
partner, A. Whelpley, winner 
of the class “B” contest in the 
morning, the winner was de- 
cided by Secretary Glenney 
tossing a coin, the Congdons winning 
on the call, giving Messrs. Willis and 
Whelpley the second prize for the event. 
Score net 70. 

The customary humorous event of the 
occasion was the Duffers prize contest 
which was won by A. E. Gilbert with a 
gross score of 131, capturing the honors 
for this event won last year by “Dick” 
Kissam. Notwithstanding Mr. Gilbert’s 
statement that he had taken lessons for 
several years from “Jim” Perry, who 
played in the event but failed to report 
his score on account of hurrying away 
to Albany to attend a dinner in his 
honor, there is still some doubt whether 
Mr. Gilbert is more than a purely tech- 
nical winner of this event, as the genial 
T. H. Allen, the first winner of this prize 
did not compete this year. 


1924, 


Messenger, 


Brand; 


The Guest Prize, which is the hand- 
somest prize offered, typifying the spirit 
of the organization, was won by J. 
Stewart Whittham, a prominent golfer 


of the metropolitan district, who was 
present as a guest of A. Whelpley. Mr. 
Whittham was the finalist in the Na- 


tional Municipal championship held in 
Washington, D. C., last year, competing 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Foot and Mouth Disease 
Policy of Hartford 


DEMAND ON COAST IS MET 





However, Coverage Will Be Available 
In Any Part of Country; State- 
ment To Agents 





The Hartford is now insuring against 
the foot-and-mouth disease which has 
caused such heavy loss on the Pacific 
Coast. In a statement to agents the 
company explains the new coverage in 
the “Hartford Agent,” in part as fol- 
lows: 

So serious are the proportions assumed 
on the Pacific Coast by the foot-and- 
mouth disease (contagious aphthae), that 
the federal and state governments, co- 
cperating to check it, have assembled the 
largest force of trained men that has 
ever been used in this country for such 
a purpose. Whole counties are under 
quarantine and cattle are being slaugh- 
tered by the thousands. Banks that have 
loaned money to cattle owners are call- 
ing in loans, a course which in many 
cases works hardship and_ threatens 
disaster. 

To furnish the protection so plainly 
needed, the Hartford Live Stock Insur- 
ance Company has decided to insure 
owners against loss of animals that are 
slaughtered because of this dread disease. 
The decision was reached at a confer- 
ence held in Hartford and attended by 
R. H. West, Jr., J. S. Briggs, Dr. W. A. 
Swain, Dr. F. A. Ingram and S. B. 
Hibbard. In addition to this extension 
of coverage under new policies, the in- 
surance will be added, when requested, 
by endorsement to policies already in 
force, without extra charge and _ will 
provide indemnity up to the appraised 
value at the time of condemnation or 
slaughter. Hartford policies will make 
it possible for owners to replace their 
animals without delay, for banks will 
loan readily under the protection of a 
Hartford policy. Settlements by state 
and federal governments, on the other 
hand, are often delayed for a great many 
months. 

The Hartford is also arranging to in- 
sure owners of cattle in the Imperial 
Valley for a period of ninety days, 
against the foot-and-mouth disease only, 
and will offer to owners of range cattle 
annual policies covering this one hazard. 

While this insurance is supplied at 
this time particularly for the benefit of 
zwssureds on the Pacific Coast, it is avail- 
able for Hartford policyholders in all 
parts of the country. Inasmuch as no- 
body can predict where the disease will 
next appear, agents will render a ser- 
vice to their clients by advising them 
to have the endorsement added. 

The last serious outbreak of “foot-and- 
mouth” was in 1914, when cases were re- 
ported in 22 states. At that time state 
and federal governments spent approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 combating it. An- 
other decade may pass before the next 
outbreak. (The disease appears to travel 
in ten-year cycles.) But there is no 
known logical or scientific reason why it 
should not visit cattle owners every year 
1! conditions should become favorable 
for the spread of the scourge. 


GET AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Mills & Honness have been appointed 
New York City agents of the American 
& Foreign for fire insurance. The agency 
enjoys a ‘good reputation developed 
through thirty years of business in this 
city. It represents five companies in ad- 
dition to the America & Foreign. 





MERCHANTS CAPITAL INCREASE 
The Merchants of Providence is in- 
creasing its capital by $150,000, the new 
stock being sold at twice par, which will 
add $150,000 to the company’s surplus. 
his increase will bring the capital to 
$500,000, The company began active un- 
derwriting early this year under the con- 
trol of Starkweather & Shepley and is 
now being entered in several states. 























Go the Limit 


in giving your clients the best you 
can in Insurance Protection and 
Service. Valuable clients expect 
it and demand it, just as much as 
you expect the companies you rep- 
resent to give their best in service 
and aid that will bring more busi- 
ness to your door. 


Norwich Union anticipates the 
needs of its agents and equips them 
to render service that will strength- 
en their relationship with the pub- 


lic and result in more valuable 
returns. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 








How General Electric 
Prevents Fire Losses 


BUILD FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


M. F. Westover, Secretary, Tells Means 
Employed by His Company in 
“System” for July 


How the General Electric Company 
protects its property from the fire 
hazard is told very interestingly by M. 
I’. Westover, secretary of that company 
in “System” for July, the magazine of 
business, which has granted the use of 
Mr. Westover's article in advance. 

Mr. Westover says: 

“In our procedure as it affects fire 
losses, fire insurance, and building con- 
struction, we have acted upon the maxim 
that ‘prevention is better than cure.’ 
We have found that the way to keep 
down losses, obtain the benefit of mini- 
mum insurance rates, and avoid the in- 
terruption of manufacture that follows 
in the wake of fires, is to take advantage 
of the best available knowledge in elim- 
inating hazards. 

“Many business men know that they 
can get from the insurance bodies ex- 
pert advice on how to reduce their fire 
hazards and consequently their premium 
rates. Many more, however, do not 
know it—or at least fail to avail them- 
selves of the service. 


Gets Approval of Insurers 

“No General Electric Company build- 
ing goes up-—and we have in the past 
few years erected shops costing scores 
of millions of dollars—until the plans 
have been gone over and approved by 
the engineering staff of our insuring 
companies. ‘These engineers check the 
plans on each building in its relation to 
other buildings, the uses to which it is 
to be put, automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment, and so on. 

“One result has been that we have 
shifted over from so-called ‘slow-burn- 
ing’ construction (brick and timber walls 
with plank floors and roof) to reén- 
forced conerete for major buildings. 
These buildings have  incombustible 
floors and roof as well as walls, and even 
then are usually equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers because the contents 
are, to an extent at least, combustible. 

“Where there are special hazards— 
such as those of hydro-carbons, var- 
nishes, dipping compounds, enamels, and 
the like—we have followed a policy of 
segregating these hazards in incombust- 
ible rooms outside of main buildings. 
Such rooms we equip with the most 
effective safeguards: automatically clos- 
ing tank covers, devices for injecting 
steam, and patented extinguishers. 


Expect Negligible Losses 


“To the physical instruments for the 
prevention and control of fire there 
must obviously be added _ intelligent 
direction and unending watchfulness. 
We work on the theory that, given high 
fire-resistive construction and proper 
attention to neatness, order, and special 
provision for hazards arising from the 
use of gasoline, benzine, and similar 
volatile or highly combustible  sub- 
stances, we may expect our fire losses 
to be negligible. 

“And, of course, our basic policy, that 
of availing ourselves of expert consulta- 
tion to eliminate unnecessary hazards in 
construction, is wholly logical. It is 
obviously far wiser to determine in ad- 
vance the hazards and to prevent 
dangerous conditions by planning con- 
ditions and safeguards, than it is to 
attempt to make modifications or addi- 
tions after buildings have been erected 
and equipped.” 


POWELL WITH CENTRAL FIRE 

The Central Fire of Baltimore has ap- 
pointed Frank A. Powell, Jr., special 
agent for Virginia, District of Columbia 
and Maryland, outside of Baltimore, ef- 
fective July 1. Mr. Powell has been 
special agent of the Hartford Fire in 
Virginia for the last six years. 
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THOMAS BAKER, Jr. & CO., Ine. ROY T. BAKER, Pres 
ESTABLISHED 1881 JULIUS RB. BAKER, Tress. 


Baker Insurance Agency 


113 BROADWAY, FARGO, N. D. 
PHONE 112 


December 15, 1923 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 






Gentlemen: 


| HIS leiter was not. originally 


written for publication, but Mr. 













{This agency has derived so much benefit 
from the engineering service rendered by your Company 
I feel that it is no more than right that I tell you 
something of the benefits we have received in hopes 
that some of you agents who are not now doing so, will 
avail themselves of this excellent servicee 





Baker was kind enough to grant 











the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 





















pany permission to reproduce it in 
this form, 






Three years ago it occurred to me thst 
the best way to serve our present and prospective cust- 
omers would be by reducing fire hazards’ and insurance 
costs. I, therefore, called on your Company for engineer- 
ing servicée 






When the engineer arrived I spent most 
of my time with him while he was here. I learned consid- 
eradle about rate reductions, and while I don't have a 
technical knowledge of the schedule I can take the rate 
make up of any risk in Fargo and-at a glance tell whether 
there is a possibility of reducing it. 















In the past three years we have reduced 
the insurance cost more than $8000.00 per annum for thirty- 
five business houses, of these three were provided with sp- 
rinkler equipments. A wholesale school supply concern is 
paying for_a $4700.00 sprinkler equipment out of premiums 
saved in 44 years, and saves $1200.00 per year thereafter. 
A department store paid for a 7500.00 equipment in less 
than three years out of insurance savings. 


The most striking proof of the value of 

















HIS is part of a letter written in appreciation of the Special Service 

Department of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. The writer 1s 
a man who has been in insurance work for twenty-one years, yet even 
with this long experience he has found that cooperation from the Hart- 
ford means a real practical kind of help—something that an agent can 
frequently pass on to his clients in the shape of reduced insurance costs. 


In this and various other ways agents of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company are receiving practical, valuable help from their company. 


svc HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance Policy HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT — 
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More Than 500 Agents 
At New England Meet 


SALESMANSHIP IS STRESSED 





Not Much Attention Paid to Social Mat- 
ters; Congressman Underhill Raps 
Bureaucracy 

Jefferson, N. June 25.—Over 500 
agents and Blinn "opened the third an- 
nual convention of New England Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. The spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation that 
brings these agents together from all 
over New England can be sensed in the 
‘nthusiasm and interest shown in the 
big get-together dinner on Tuesday 
night. 

Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark, in telling 
agents why they were here, stressed the 
point that laws are necessary for the 
guidance of all organizations. The Na- 
tional Association and state associations, 
in making a meeting of this kind pos- 
sible, are helping the agents guide the 
business in proper channels. He hoped 
that some plan might be worked out by 
which commission might, to a larger ex- 
tent be based on a decrease in the burn- 
ing ratio. The economic burden to the 
country could be better absorbed. He 
rapped the deplorable agency situation 
in Rochester, N. Y., and Worcester, 
Mass. 

An inspirational address was given by 
the Rev. John N. Marsh, Fall River, 
Mass., a speaker at many Rotary and 
men’s meetings around the country. 

The agents are much more serious in 
their efforts to get to the root of their 
difficulties. Social events have been side- 
tracked for business sessions and an un- 
usual close attention is evident. A gen- 
eral discussion of the Wednesday sub- 
jects was well presented. 

Congressman Underhill, of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered another forceful ad- 
dress against bureaucracy and the ex- 
tension of government ownership or 
control of private business. 

The Thursday part of the program was 
one of the best planned selling efforts 
at any convention. Check alterations 
and forgery was handled by R. P. 
Phipps, Maryland Casualty, and L. W. 
Cuyler, forgery bond manager National 
Surety. Selling rent and business inter- 
ruption insurance was demonstrated 
by Joseph H. LaFlamme, Manchester, 
N. H., and W. W.. Ellis, Commercial 
Union. A discussion of building busi- 
ness through advertising was led by 
Ik. LL. Sullivan, of the Home. 

A discussion of selling rain insurance 
was led by Thomas C. White, of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, and C. Arnold Grasse, of the 
Home. 

Agents’ qualification discussion was led 
by Joseph Cole, Kennebunk, Me., and 
Joseph M. Roche, Portland, Me. 


COOK ON AGENTS’ SERVICE 


Rhole Island President Tells New Eng- 
land Convention How Agents Can 
Help Their Business 


President James W. Cook of the 
Khode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents, spoke on agents’ service to their 
customers this week before the joint con- 
vention of New England associations at 
Jefferson, N. H. He pointed out that 
“the advantage of service on the part 
of the agent to his client in order to 
counteract the view almost universally 
held by the insuring public that the 
agent by reason of his being a company 
representative would thereby be con- 
sidered more or less biased in favor of 
the company in the event of a loss, 
which belief the agents should sedulously 
strive to overcome. 

“Again,” said Mr. Cook, “particularly 
jm small communities, an agent some- 
times successfully solicits additional in- 
surance on a line controlled by some 
competitor and is inclined to rest con- 
tent with his obtaining the order, hesi- 
tating, and in some cases refusing, to 
examine his customers’ policies for fear 
of losing the order if it should become 


Stoddard Shoots At 
Department Critics 


ROBB’S | 





HITS “VISION” 


Praise For Insurance Press; Farewell 
Talk Before New England Con- 
vention of Local Agents 


TALK 


Probably the last talk to be made by 
Colonel Francis R. Stoddard of New 
York bet_re retiring July as insurance 
superintendent of the Empire State was 
made yesterday at the New England 
convention of state local agents’ associa- 
tions, meeting at Jefferson, N. H. He 
was in a philosophic mood and gave his 
reactions to various phases of the insur- 
ance business. After praising the insur- 
ance weekly newspapers Colonel Stod- 
dard took a rap at Willis O. Robb of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
for the latter’s opposition to state regu- 
letion and also criticized various fire in- 
surance companies for their antagonism 
to certain insurance commissioners. He 
concluded his talk with words of high 
praise for the local agents and especially 
their leaders. 

With regard to the newspapers, Mr. 
Stoddard said: 

“T wish at this point to compliment 
the insurance press. When one realizes 
that their circulation is almost entirely 
among persons in the insurance busi- 
ness, one cannot help but admire the in- 
dependence which most of them exhibit. 
i have tound nearly all of them to be 
absolutely impartial, even though the 
interests of their readers might be af- 
fected. When the insurance’ business 
has been unjustly attacked, they have 
valiantly rallied to its defense and have 
done much to keep up business morale 
at such times. The insurance papers 
have been very fortunate in attracting 
persons of the greatest ability to their 
service. After my intimate contact with 
them of many years’ duration, | am 
pleased to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my regard and respect for them 
and their publications. 


known by his competitor; when, on the 
contrary, every advantage would accrue 
to the soliciting agent were he to insist 
upon concurrent forms as being part 
of his service to his customer.” 


“Most officers of insurance companies 
try to cooperate with the Department, 
but some are yet old-fashioned enough 
to resent any form of supervision. 
Many of the drastic laws have been 
caused by unreasonable attitudes as- 
sumed by some company representative 
or organization. A good friend who 
heads a rating organization recently read 
a paper in which he complained of too 
much supervision and not enough vision. 
He is a most capable executive but his 
historic and consistent opposition to 
reasonable supervision has largely been 
the cause of the adoption in the State 
of New York of one of the strongest 
rating laws in the United States. 


“The establishment of insurance de- 
partments was due to a desire on the 
part of the public that companies should 
be supervised and company officers are 
only courting more drastic laws if they 
resent and oppose reasonable  super- 
vision. For instance, I have been told 
that a certain minority of officials of fire 
companies resent any suggestions made 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to the National Board 
hecause the suggestions are “none of 
the business of the Commissioners.” 
When company officers take such an at- 
titude, further extension of supervisory 
powers 1s almost certain to follow. 

“In mentioning ‘vision’ and ‘super- 
vision’ | do not mean to imply that all 
supervision as at present exercised is 
perfect. Some department men are sure 
to become bureaucratic and their vision 
seems to lessen as they grow older. 
What | do mean to say is that depart- 
ment men are human and are trying 
to do their best. An officer of a large 
insurance company told me the follow- 
ing story: A certain Western commis- 
sioner of radical tendencies issued an 
order that was obviously erroneous upon 
its face. My friend called on the com- 
missioner and the order as applying to 
his company was withdrawn at once. A 
group ot companies went to court and 
won what they considered a great legal 
victory over the commissioner. 

“My friend said that had the attorney 
for the group talked in a friendly way 
with the commissioner, the order would 
have been withdrawn without a law suit. 
The only effect of the so-called great 
legal victory by the companies was to 
embitter that commissioner and to af- 
fect similarly some other commissioners. 


The fact that a company wins in a legal 
proceeding against a commissioner does 
not always mean that right was on the 
side of the company. The commissioner 
will usually feel that the company was 
properly subject to criticism but won 
only because the Department did not 
have enough power under the law. 
“His enxt step will be an effort to have 
the law changed so as to increase the 
powers of the commissioner. Thus an 
apparent victory by companies over a 
commissioner in court may leave them 
in the end in a less advantageous posi- 
tion. I do not refer to cases where a 
commissioner forgets his oath of office 
and annoys the companies for political 
advantage. Any unscrupulous person, 
whether a commissioner or anyone else, 
must be fought to the limit. I refer 
to the honest commissioner who seems 
radical because he does not know the 
facts and yet wishes to do justice as he 
sees it. [ have met many commission- 
ers and they all have impressed me as 
men who can see the other side of any 
question, if it is presented to them ade- 
quately by the representatives of the 
companies. 


NEW EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 


Robert W. Thomas, Jr., has been made 
executive special agent of the eastern 
department of the London & Lanca- 
shire and will make his headquarters at 
the Hartford office of the company. 
Mr. Thomas entered the London & 
Lancashire upon graduation from Trin- 
ity College, Hartford and in varying po- 
sitions of increased responsibility has 
been with it ever since, except for the 
time spent overseas with the American 
expeditionary Forces during the World 
War. More recently Mr. Thomas has 
Leen special agent in Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Col- 
umbia, where his services demonstrated 
his fitness for promotion to a position of 
wider scope. 


NEW LOSS BRANCH MANAGER 


Wolf, formerly resident adjuster 
of the Underwriters Adjusting Co. or- 
ganization at Carbondale has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Paducah, (Ky.) 
branch. 

K. C. White, staff adjuster attached to 
the Chicago office, will be transferred to 
Paducah, to assist Mr. Wolf. 
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Depression Is Illogical! 


“OLD and TRIED” g A al FOUNDED in 1849 


E. W. WEST, President 


HIS is too early for the “silly season.” There is no more 
reason for business apprehension or depression than for 
expecting a return of the Glacial Epoch. 


The nation is sound to the core. 


The National Association of Credit Men is absolutely right in 
its ringing declaration of June 13th, that after “a careful survey 
of trade and credit movements as affecting many lines, it is our 
firm belief that fundamentally the nation is thoroughly sound 
and never has presented better opportunity for the profitable use 
of our credit facilities.” 


Again it says: “What is needed to accelerate production and 
marketing ..... is greater confidence.”’ 


Exactly, why not? 


Furthermore, it continues: “‘There are evidences that we shall 
require goods in days not far distant; and the preparations for the 
future, made without imprudent stocking up, will encourage pro- 
duction, decrease the danger of unemployment, keep income 
steady. and restore that confidence that we need above all things 
at the present time.” 


“This Credit Congress, therefore, appeals to the good sense, 
progressiveness and forward thinking of business that we may be 
saved from depression, particularly at this time, when our credit 
facilities were never in better shape for the doing of active busi- 
ness. The call is for constructive optimism from the business 
men of America and from this Credit Congress.”’ 


The Glens Falls would like to spread these words of wisdom 
throughout the country. Everyone knows a “‘buyers’ strike”’ is 
the greatest lever to destroy confidence. Do your share by 
buying now—moderately——of the necessities of life. He who 
postpones buying, hoping to save a few cents, thereby helps to 
destroy his own business. 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 


R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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Good Advice For Agents 
On Rent Insurance 


AS GIVEN BY W. WARREN ELLIS 


Commercial Union Man Suggests That 
Form C Is Best Fit For Most 
Clients 


W. W. Ellis, manager of the Sales 
Promotion Department of the Com- 
mercial Union, spoke on rent and rental 
value insurance and also on use and oc- 
coupancy at the annual convention of the 
New England associations of insurance 
agents this week. 

Mr. Ellis defined rent insurance as 
the protection of the net income an 
owner may receive from the rents of his 
building. It also protects the rental 
value that a property may have for the 
owner who occupies the premises. If 
fire occurs he would be forced to rent 
temporary quarters elsewhere, thereby 
incurring a real loss. Therefore, rent 
and rental value protects the net rent 
income or the rental value of property 
that may be lost if fire should destroy 
or partially destroy the building. 

Advice To Agents 

Continuing, Mr. Ellis gave this advice 
to agents: 

“The agent in choosing to actively sell 
rent insurance should work out a plan 
of campaign. He should list every avail- 
able prospect in town and work out the 
rent rate. In selling either use and occu- 
pancy or rent insurance the proper rate 
should be determined before making any 
attempt to sell the policy. When the 
agent has the complete list with the rate 
by each name he should begin at the 
top and continue down through the list 
until he has seen every prospect. A hit 
or miss solicitation of a rent line this 
morning a fire line this afternoon, some 
other line tomorrow, will not bring any- 
where near the results that a concerted 
effort at one line at a time will bring. 

“The biggest stumbling block to the 
agent in connection with rent insurance 
is the variety of forms that are offered. 
One agent with whom I worked made an 
attempt to describe form A, B, C, D and 
E to each prospect, allowing him to pick 
his own if he was able. A much better 
plan is to sell form C almost exclusively. 
Of course, there are situations in which 
form C will not fit at all, but the large 
majority of prospects can be adequately 
taken care of under this form.” 

Form “C” is based on annual rental, 
rented or vacant. It will cost, perhaps, 
slightly more than forms “A,” “B” or 
“D,” but it eliminates all possible misun- 
derstanding about the length of time to 
replace the building and then it also re- 
moves the chance of a fire occurring 
during the time the premises are unoc- 
cupied by one tenant moving out and 
before another moves in. 


The Best Prospects 

The outstanding prospects for this 
class of insurance naturally are the trus- 
tces for estates that depend to some ex- 
tent on the rental income from prop- 
erty. The trustee is responsible in many 
cases for maintaining this income and 
readily sees the advantages of rent in- 
surance to relieve his responsibility and 
safeguard the income of his clients. 

Owners of large buildings which have 
a number of tenants are usually easily 
convinced of the necessity for carrying 
rent insurance. If only one floor were 
damaged and one tenant forced to re- 
main out while repairs were made, the 
loss on this one floor might mean that 
the building produced no profit at all for 
the year. 
_ Many agents .believe they cannot af- 
ford to make any considerable effort to 
sell the ordinary dwelling fire insurance 
policy. If a rental value policy is sold 
at the same time, the transaction is much 
more attractive. While both premiums 
are necessarily small—yet when added 
together, they are worth while. In ad- 


dition, the client has an additional meas- 
ure of protection that costs him only 


a few dollars and yet may be very im- 
portant if he is forced to seek a tempo- 
rary residence elsewhere. 

Should Approach Cost Subject Leisurely 

“Tn selling rent insurance, I believe the 
agent should lead up to the statement of 
the cost before it is bluntly stated. Put 
the cost in months of rent loss,” advised 
Mr. Ellis. ‘In other words, you figure 
that a certain owner obtains $5,200 net 
income from a building. He can insure 
this income under rent insurance, we will 
say, at an annual premium of $40. In 
other words, if his building was rendered 
untenantable only one month because of 
fire, he could carry this insurance ten 
vears. If at any time his building was 
rendered untenantable for a period of 
six months, he could carry this insur- 
ance 65 years for the sum he would ‘col- 
lect. 

“What could be a stronger argument 
than that?” 

Agents find most success with this 
policy when they put the proposition on 
a strictly business basis something on 
this order: 

Mr. Prospect, you are receiving a 
net income of 10% on your property 
—but this investment is not sure. If 
fire should make the premises un- 
tenantable you might get little or no 
income from the property. You can 
insure this income against loss by 
fire, making the property untenant- 


able and still receive an income of 

over 9%. The 9% will be a sound 

and practically assured income—as- 

sured at any rate, as far as loss by 

fire is concerned. 

Mistakes of Some Agents 

“Some agents, as I said before, make 
the mistake of confusing the prospect 
with a resume of a number of different 
forms. They also make the mistake of 
attempting to sell the policy by high 
pressure methods on the first call. It 
can't be done effectively.” 





CREDITORS LOSE SUIT 

The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court last week sustained 
the decision of the Supreme Court when 
it dismissed the suit of trustees in bank- 
ruptcy of the Admirable Shirt Company 
to recover on a fire loss after the presi- 
dent of the company had been convicted 
of a fraudulent claim and the policy 
voided. Although the trustees in bank- 
ruptcy were not parties to the fraud the 
court held their rights were not superior 
to those of the assured and as the as- 
sured had voided the policies there was 
no ground upon which to base a suit for 
recovery. 

The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y., July 1. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Is Your Car Insured Against Fire? 
An upset may start it a-blazing or a defective ignition may unleash 
the flames that will set it afire with its supply 


Is Your Car Protected Against Theft? 


Cars valued at over $100,000,000 are stolen annually. Automobile 
Theft Insurance in the American Eagle will free your clients from 
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Are Your Personal Effects and Baggage Insured? 
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Interesting F acts from 
Insurance Who’s Who 


EXTRACTS FROM BIOGRAPHIES 


Saml. Appleton, U. S. Manager of Em- 
ployer’s Liability, and D. F. Appel, 
President New England Mutual 
Life, Once Fire Insurance 


Men 


“The Insurance Almanac and Ency- 
clopedia,” published) by The Weekly 
Underwriter of New York, which is a 
volume of more than nine’ hundred 
pages, is a publication which would re 
jay students of the business taking into 
their library and devoting an hour or 
two to scanning over its pages for a 
retrospect of the insurance business. 

Not the least interesting section is the 
“Who's Who in Insurance,” which year 
by year is growing larger. 

Here are a couple of lines or so about 
a number of prominent insurance men, 
taken from the booklet: 

Walter G. Alspaugh, secretary of the 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, was given a de 
yree of Master of Forestry by Yale. 

I: P \merine, secretary of the 
Georgia Casualty, specialized at college 
in geology and chemistry, 

Kk. M. Ammons, president of the 
Farmers Lite of Denver, was once gov 
ernor of Texas 

Daniel Fk. Appel, president of the New 
Kngland Mutual Life, was for years a 
uccesstiul fire insurance special agent in 
the central West 

Samuel Appleton, United States man 
aver of the Employers’ Liability, started 
his imsurance career working for a 
Boston firm of fire insurance agents. 

Frank A, Bach, vice-president of the 
hidelity & Deposit, in charge of the con 
tract department, was once a_ sten 
ographer 

\W I: Saldwin, manager of the 
\merica Fore in Canada, was educated 
at Kent House College, England. 

Sumner Ballard, president of United 
States manager of a fleet of companies; 
William M. Jallard, United States 
branch secretary of the Commercial 
Union and allied companies; and Edward 
i. Ballard, chairman of the board of the 
Merchants, are brothers. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of — Insurance 
\gents, once taught in public schools. 

R. H. Bland, president of the United 
States F. & G., has Harvard A. B. and 


Kk. J. Bond, Jr., vice-president of the 
Maryland ¢ asualty, is a gradute of Vir 
vinia Military Institute. 

William B. Smith, counsel and vice 
president of the Travelers, was for six 
vears president of the Board of Charity 
Commissioners of Hartford. 

Bruce ‘T. Bullion, insurance commis 
sioner of Arkansas, was formerly a court 
tenographer 

Joseph Button, insurance commission- 
er of Virginia was for twelve years 
secretary of state of Virginia. 

\rthur EE. Childs, president of the 
Columbian National Life began his 
career with electric light traction and 
power enterprises 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, was once a newspaper re- 
porter 





George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual, was educated at the 
Tokyo Business College, Japan, among 
other places. 

Wilson L. Coudon, deputy commis 
sioner of Maryland, was once a_ brick 
manufacturer. 

W. B. Chittenden, vice-president of 
the Springfield F. & M., practiced law 
for three years. 

Milton Dargan, manager of the Royal, 
Southern Department, is an Annapolis 
man, 

Theodore kK. Gaty, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, was once a min- 
ing engineer, 

Fred A. Howland, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, was once 
clerk of the Vermont House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Wallace Kelly, branch secretary of the 
Yorkshire, was formerly in the tobacco 
business. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, was Colorado superin- 
tendent of insurance. 

Arthur I. Lafrentz, president of the 
American Surety, is a certified public 
accountant. 

Anthony Matre, president of the Mar- 
quette National Fire, was for years a 
leading figure in fraternal orders. 

Samuel [.. Martin, vice-president of 
the United States Merchants & Ship 
pers, was executive secretary to Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchell. 

Robert Van Iderstine, president of the 
Anchor and chairman of the General 
kKeinsurance Corporation, was deputy 
commissioner for Brooklyn of the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. 


NEW COMMITTEES 


Insurance Society of New York In Good 
Hands; Nine Chairman and Others 
Named by President Kennedy 
Sidney R. Kennedy, president of The 
Insurance Society of New York, an- 
nounces the following committee ap- 

pointments for the year 1924-1925: 

Auditing: William H. Koop, chairman; 
Henry Haydock, Maurice Rabed. 

Casualty Insurance Lectures: Rex- 
ford Crewe, chairman; Clarence W. 
Lewis, Edward C, Lunt. 

Entertainment Committee: Charles R. 
Fitcher, chairman; [Everett S. Stryker, 
Harold P. Hall. 

Finance Committee: 
Witt, chairman; Lyman 
N. Dull. 

Mire Insurance Lectures: J. 
Erskine, chairman; Walter C. 
Myles Walsh. 

Library Committee: Charles L. Purdin, 
chairman; Ralph H. Blanchard, J. Stew- 
art Gilbertson, John H. Grady, George 
I, Hayes. 

Marine Insurance 
D. Winter, chairman; 
Chester, Hugh A. Mullins. 

Membership Committee: Robert P. 
Barbour, chairman; Frank I. Koehler, 
Julian Lucas, Wilfrid C. Potter. 

Prize Committee: Charles [. Case, 
chairman; Douglas F. Cox, Floyd R. 
DuBois, John MeGinley. 


BAD HAIL YEAR IN CANADA 

The figures for all classes of casualty 
insurance in the Dominion of Canada 
last year show that premiums written 
were $24,700,000 and losses incurred were 
$14,900,000. Hail insurance premiums 


Carroll L. De- 
Candee, Floyd 


Douglas 
Howe, 


Lectures: William 
Hawley T. 





and losses incurred were almost the 
came, a difference of about $200,000 on 
a $5,300,000 premium income. 


PACKARD HEADS LUMBERMEN’S 


Philadelphia Fienntial Spudivate Secures 
Control; Strong Directorate and 
Officers 
George R. Packard will be the next 
president of the Lumbermen’s of Phila- 
delphia, and will take office as soon as 
the syndicate of Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith, of which he is a 
member, takes over control of the com- 
pany. Mr. Packard is also vice-presi- 
dent of the United liremen’s, a director 
of the Provident Mutual Life, of the In- 
dependence Indemnity, and president of 
several other companies outside the in- 
surance business. Ralph L. Freeman, a 
prominent Philadelphia financier, will be- 


come vice-president. Arthur H. Clev- 
enger will be retained as secretary. 
Donald R. Frary, now assistant secre- 
tary of the Merchants’ of New York, 
will be treasurer. 

The price paid for the controlling 
stock was $105 a share, as reported in 
the last issue of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
writkk. Many of the directors are con- 
nected with Phildelphia fire, life and 
casualty companies. Among them are 
William H. Kingsley, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life; Charles H. Hol- 
land, preisdent of the Independence In- 
demnity; and John Way, vice-president 
of the Provident Life. 


E. S. BANKS IN TOWN 
IE. Simon Banks, editor of the insur- 
ance page in Hearst’s Baltimore news- 
paper—it will be two pages in the Fall— 
was a New York visitor this week. 








O. J. PRIOR, Presiden: 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Hire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON. N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








of Watertown WY. 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St., B’klyn, Executive Spl. Agt., 
JAMES J. GARL ‘AND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agt. +» NORTHERN N NEW JERSEY 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 

NEW YORK SUBURBAN 








A. R. MONROR, President 
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F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., General Agent BREGUET renee ere \ YORK STATE 

E. J. PARM ELEE, N.. Y., Special oC eras Odaiee ccleamemeotegens NEW YORK STATE 

H. H. PORTER, Special Agent............-.ccsesescecscsssccccscoesesssceees ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent........... . MIDDLE DEP’T 

GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, General AWE soccccccs so ccesecss sie "NEW ENGLAND 

H. H. LANDON, 374 Main St., Springfield, Mass.. Special Agent.........--. NEW ENGLAND 
| Chartered 1811 


| NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 
| 


Newark, N. J. 


| ASSETS | 
| $5,207,441 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,921,968 


A Company With a Continuous and 
(nblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 








| 








Cash Capital $500,000.00 


Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil) Commotion 


Tornado, Automobile 


1641 


FIRE 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Big Stores Back Cover 
of Stock Companies 


AS AGAINST RECIPROCALS 


Reciprocals Limited in Amount of Pro- 
tection They Can Give R. H. Macy 
Official Says 


The Controller’s Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, em- 
bracing the representatives of some 700 
retail dry goods and department stores 
throughout the country, does not seek 
open war with the stock fire insurance 
companies of the country. That point 
was emphasized by Vice-chairman Ern- 
est Katz of R. H. Macy Company, New 
York, who presided at the special insur- 
ance session held by the Congress at 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, the afternoon 
of June 18, in conjunction with the an 
nual conference of the organization. 

Katz expressed the hope that the Con- 
gress would not force the issue of choos- 
ing between stock and reciprocal insur- 
ance, pointing out that of necessity such 
an issue would be one between the 
smaller and the larger stores. That the 
larger stores might be forced to face the 
danger of having policies that were not 
concurrent, with resulting litigation in 
the event of fire, should their insurance 
be divided between stock and reciprocals. 
He clearly pointed out that there was a 
distinct limitation to the amount of pro- 
tection the reciprocals could afford to 
the larger department stores. 

At this point A. N. Fraser, chairman 
of the special Insurance Committee of 
the Congress, stated the committee had 
no such desire, and that every attempt 
would be made to obtain the kind of in- 
surance policies the Controller’s Con- 
gress recommended from the stock fire 





insurance companies first. He stated 
also that the stock companies would 
continue to write the larger volume of 
insurance for the stores. 


However, despite the 
Chairman Katz and the 


attitude of 
reassurances of 


Mr. Fraser there was a distinct recip- 
rocal tinge about the meeting. Three 
reciprocal organizations maintained 


booths in the educational annex to the 
convention, while W. O. Mayo of Shune- 
man & Evans of St. Paul, Minn., who 
spoke on savings in insurance did not 
hesitate to recommend the use of recip- 
rocal insurance as part of his pro- 
gramme for saving, claiming they would 
save from one-fourth to one-half on 
premiums compared with stock insur- 
ance companies. 

The afternoon's session was devoted 
almost exclusively to insurance. The 
Keport of the Insurance Committee read 
by Chairman Fraser, and also his dis- 
cussion of use and occupancy insurance 
being the principal business of the ses- 
sion. Then came Mayo’s address and 
also a discussion by E. C. Fischer of the 
Sheppard Company, Providence, R. L., 
of that company’s experiences resulting 
from the adjustment of its loss by fire 
in March last year. 

The effect of the reciprocal’s booths 
in the educational exhibits was over- 
come by a display in Booth 20 in charge 
of T. R. Weddell, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Education of the 
Union and Western Insurance Bureau. 
This booth was made possible through 
the co-operation of W. D. Hemenway, 
president, and J. W. Rodger, secretary- 
treasurer, of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis. The booth fur- 
nished those present with substantial in- 
formation on the merits of stock insur- 
ance compared — with reciprocal or 
mutual protection, and the importance of 
fire prevention. This display attracted 
much attention. 


WEMPLE IN EUROPE 


»Among the passengers on the “Levi- 
athan,” which sailed for Europe on 
June 14, ‘was William T. Wemple. 


The annual outing of the 


Kenny 
Agency was held last Saturday. 


St. Louis Commission 
Rules Promulgated 


TOTAL REDUCTIONS 


SLIGHT 
St. Louis Agents Are Not Satisfied, Pro- 
testing Against Extra Expenses 


Placed On Them 


The new commission rules and regu- 
lations for the city and county of St. 
Louis have been issued by the govern- 
ing committee of the Western Union 
following action taken at the Union's 
recent special meeting in Chicago. The 
main points of the new plan, which be- 


comes effective July Ist, are that the 
territory is divided into three districts, 
No. 1, which is the congested section, 


being practically doubled in size; com- 
mission rates in district No. 1 are 15, 20 
and 25 per cent instead of the former 
flat rate of 20 per cent, in district No. 2, 
which includes city territory outside of 
district No. 1, they are to be 20, 25, 30 
and 35 per cent and in district No. 3, 
which includes the county outside of the 
city limits, 15, 


20 and 25 per cent; no 
distinction to be made between agents 
just so they are licensed and maintain 
their own separate policy writing offices 
and there will be no limitation of 
agencies. 


While the changes involve an increase 
in commissions on. fireproof business 
there is a reduction on the large volume 
ol ordinary business and low-graded 
sprinklered business, which is added to 
by the inclusion of much adjglitional ter- 
ritory in the congested district; the top 
commission of 35% is paid for brick 
dwelling business, which has proved 
profitable, and this is expected to take 
care of any competition from the Bureau 
companies, which could not safely go 
much higher than this. No allowances 
are to be made for supervising expenses, 
contingent commissions, advertising, in- 
spections, ete., nor shall companies fur 
nish office facilities or defray expense of 


same. Brokers, solicitors and agents not 
qualifying under ruling requiring main- 
tenance of a policy writing office of their 
own are to be paid commissions of not 
to exceed 5 per cent less than the com- 
— paid to agents. 

Louis insurance agents are not en- 
PP Ha over the = rules for com- 
missions effective July 1 adopted by the 


Western Union for their city. How- 
ever, no organized fight on the plan i: 


expected there. W. D. Hemenway, presi 
dent of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, stated that no meeting of that body 
had been called to take up the new 
schedule of the Western Union commis- 
sion, and that none would be called as 
there was nothing tor the association to 
do as a body. 

Hemenway and other agents expressed 
satisfaction that the Western Union had 
not gone to the extreme of attempting 
to take St. Louis out of an excepted 
city The local agents are uni 
versal im their condemnation of the 
Western Union authorities for ignoring 
entirely the recommendations of the 
local committee of representative agents. 


class. 


ROBERT R. CLARK PROMOTED 

Robert R. Clark, who has been New 
England general agent of the Caledonian 
and the Caledonian-American for the 
last ten vears, has been appointed 
executive general agent, with headquar- 
ters in Hartford. Previously Mr. Clark 
was located in Boston. In his new posi- 
tion he will act as an assistant to United 
States Manager Charles H. Post. Mr. 
Clark will comiinue to supervise his old 
territory. 


EGBERT WITH NATIONAL 
William C. Egbert has been appointed 


assistant to Ifred H. Ackerman, special 
agent of the National Union of Pitts- 
burgh for New Jersey. He has been 


with the National Liberty and also with 
the Hancock Agency in Baltimore and 
succeeds rank J. Finley, who has re 
signed as special agent of the National 
Union. 

















Choose 


Company 


21,31 
12,465 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, HL. 








GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


—- Nework — o- 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 
CAPITAL 


$12,500, 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHIGCAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 








Your 
Company 


1924 


00.00 
16 
360. 86 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 























HANOVER PROMOTIONS 


J. G. Hollman Elected Secretary to 
Succeed E. S. Jarvis; H. T. Giber- 
son Is Treasurer; Others Ad- 


vanced 
John G. Hollman, assistant secretary 
of: the Hanover Fire, was last week 
elected secretary by the board of di- 


rectors to succeed E. Stanley Jarvis, who 
has resigned to go with the company’s 
metropolitan agency of Howie, Jarvis 
& Wright, Inc. Mr. Hollman, who is 
very popular both in New York and in 
the Middle West, has served the Han- 
over in various capacities for over thirty 
vears. In recognition of his services and 
ioyalty to the company he has been 
made secretary. 

HH. T. Ciberson, also an assistant sec- 
retary of the Hanover, was elected to 
the new office of treasurer by the di- 
rectors. He has been serving in that 
capacity for many years under the title 
of cashier. 


I’. Elmer Sammons and A. E. Gilbert 
have been appointed assistant secre- 
tarics. The former is in charge of the 
automobile department and has been 


with the company for twenty-three 
years. Mr. Gilbert is superintendent of 
the special risk and brokerage depart- 
ments 


GENERAL MANDAMUS DENIED 


Supreme Court Refuses to Compel Stod- 
dard to Admit Company to N. Y.; 
May Try at Albany 


The application of the General Insur- 
ance Company of Seattle for a man- 
damus to compel the superintendent of 
insurance to i 


issue it a license to write 
fire insurance in New York State has 
been demed by the State Supreme 
Court. The motion was denied without 
prejudice to a renewal of the action in 
Albany County. Colonel Stoddard has 
retused to admit the General to New 
York because it issues in its home state 


policies granting complete automobile 
coverage. Mr. Stoddard is opposed to 
the consistent policy of this state with 
reference to the admission of outside 
companies but is merely recommending 
and not making any actual changes be- 
cause of his retirement from office on 


July 1. 
STILL SEPARATING AGENCIES 


The Western Union companies intend 
io carry out fully their plans for clearing 
all mixed agencies in their territory by 
July Ist and are riding their field men 
hard to get rigid enforcement of the 
separation rule. The field men are be 
ing told that the decision to enforce sep 
aration is irrevocable and that the sooner 
the work is done the better it will be for 
all concerned. They are also being in- 
formed that no court decisions have been 
found which are regarded as making 
any less impregnable the position of the 
Union against court attacks by the Bu- 
reau agamst separation. 


CHICAGO LIMITATION RULE 

\t the quarterly meeting of the Chi 
cavo Board of Underwriters to be heid 
Thursday, July 10, one of the most im 
portant teatures will be the discussion 
of the agency limitation rule. Of the 
203 companies doing business in Cook 
County 29 are violating the three agency 
limitation rule, one company having 


cight | agencies. Of the 98 Class One 
local agents 72 represent these violating 
scnmamies If the four-agency rule is 


adopted it will be necessary to take up 


only 44 agencies and it is generally 
thought that the proper readjustment 
will be made readily by the offending 


companies mm order to secure the desired 
harmony, several ot these companies 
having already promised to comply 
promptly. 


STATE AGENT FOR SUN 


Charles H. Tiedemann will on July 7 
succeed James L. Sandison as state agent 
for Massachusetts, Connecticut and 


Rhode | 
(Office and the 


Insurance 


will make 


sland for the Sun 
Patriotic. He 


his headquarters with William A. Mullet 
Joston. 
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SUPERIOR OP HARTFORD, CONN : 
Statement, January 1, 1924 7 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH coer sa gh hay a ONT seceeeeeee eS 2,000,000,00 h 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES..... ee ccccccceccccs SMpeea steeds al 
An American Company ET PEPE II on sccicnseciiconannsncssexene ————a— ss 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable pela RESERVE FUND .................c00ee0 seseceee Pc ‘ 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............0.-.s+0+-+ 11,601,570.58 je 
Total Assets $4,543,938 H. A. Smith, President T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
P Re F. D. Layton, Vice-President ra B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer ne 
$1,000,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary . 
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Reinsurer Refuses 
To Pay Defense Costs 


WHEN UNDERWRITER HAD WON 





Lloyds Member Gets - Jedigmeet In Case 
Brought by Scottish Co.; Attracts 
Wide Attention 


Underwriters at Lloyds, London, are 
again targets for severe criticism through 
the refusal of a group of them to pay 
their share, as reinsurers, of expenses 
incurred by an original marine under- 
writer in successfully contesting a claim 
for which the reinsurers would have 
been liable. The case is that of the 
Scottish Metropolitan against Groom, a 
Lloyds underwriter, and his associates, 
and Justice Bailhache, after a thorough 
investigation of all points involved, gave 
judgment for Groom, on the legal ques- 
tions, but stated his regret and said 
the plaintiff really had a moral claim. 

The vessel “Katina,” which had been 
owned by Greeks and insured for about 
£20,000, had become a total loss. The 
Scottish Metropolitan resisted the claim 
on grounds of scuttling, although it had 
reinsured its entire total loss liability, 


and was itself liable only for average 
losses of which there could be none in 
this instance as the vessel disappeared 


entirely. The trial court held that the 
ship had been scuttled and gave judg- 
ment for the insurer. 

However, as the 


owners of the 


“Katina” were broke financially the 
costs of the litigation, totaling about 
£5,000, fell upon the Scottish Metro- 


politan, which then made requests upon 
its reinsurers to pay their proportionate 
costs of the trial which in reality saved 
them from lability. The majority of the 
reinsurers paid their shares, with the ex- 
ception of Groom and his syndicate, who 
held they were neither morally nor 
legally responsible for the costs, even 
though they said they offered to pay a 
certain share of them, the compromise 
offer being refused. 

The case has attracted much interest 
among marine underwriters because it 
raises the question whether original in- 
surers should painstakingly defend claims 
which they know their reinsurers are 
liable if they feel the reinsurers will not 
assist if the case is successfully de- 
fended. Following is Justice Bailhache’s 
opinion in full: 


Bailhache’s Judgment 


“This is a case in which I should have 
been very glad, if I could, to give judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs, but I am afraid 
that | am driven to give judgment for 
the defendants. 

“The facts of the case are extremely 
simple and are not at all in dispute. 
The plaintiffs were original underwriters 
of a Greek ship, the ‘Katina,’ and Mr. 
Groom and his syndicate or group of 
names were re-insuring undeswriters of 
the plaintiffs of that same ship; they 
were reinsurers against total loss only. 
As was found by this court in an action 
brought by the owners of the ‘Katina’ 
against the plaintiffs in this case, the 
‘Katina’ was thrown away by her own- 
ers, and the original underwriters who 
were defending: that action succeeded, 
and thereby not only avoided any claim 
against themselves but saved the re-in- 
surers, amongst whom Mr. Groom with 
his group of names appeared, from any 
claim in respect of that loss. The action 
taken by the original underwriters 
enured, not only to their benefit, but also 
to the benefit of the reinsurers in this 
case, 

“When the action was over it turned 
cut that the expenses were very heavy, 
and, unfortunately, the owners of the 
Greek steamer were entirely unable to 
pay them, whereupon the original un- 


derwriters, the plaintiffs 
having instructed 


in this case, 
solicitors to defend, 


were, of course, liable for those costs, 
and they paid those costs, amounting 
to some £5,000. They thereupon asked 


their reinsuring underwriters to reim- 
hurse them the costs they had incurred 
in defending this action for the benefit 
of themselves and more particularly of 
the reinsurers. A good many of the re- 
insuring underwriters, seeing the justice 
of that claim, have paid without demur, 
but Mr. Groom and one or two more 
of the reinsuring underwriters have 
taken the point that there is no legal 
liability upon them in respect of those 
costs. 


Groom’s Stand Doubtful 


“T have said, in the course of this 
case, that I very much doubt the policy 
of taking up such a stand as the de- 
fendant has taken up in this case. Many 
claims are doubtful claims, and if it is 
to be understood that if an original un- 
derwriter fights a claim and succeeds 
he gets nothing from his reinsurer in 
respect of costs, but, on the other hand, 
if he compromises he may get not only 
the amount he pays by way of compro- 
mise, but also, in addition to that, an in- 
demnity against his costs, all I can say 
is that it seems to me to throw a very 
strong temptation in the way of the 
original underwriter to settle a doubtful 
claim rather than to go to all the trouble 
and expense of fighting it. However, 
that is not a matter for me; that is a 
matter for the reinsurers to consider for 
themselves. What I have to consider is 
whether there is any ground for this 
claim. 

“The way it strikes me is this. When 
this claim on behalf of the owners of the 
‘Katina’ was fought and resisted and 
judgment was given for the original un- 
derwriters, there was nothing left in re- 
spect of which the original underwriters 
could sue the re-insuring underwriters. 
They could only sue upon the policy, 
and the policy on the risk was a policy 
against total loss only, and the total loss 
had been shown by the court to be not 
a total loss covered by the policy, but a 
loss due to the scuttling of the owner. 
The original underwriters, in succeeding 
in defeating the owner’s claim, have pre- 
vented themselves from having any claim 
et all in respect of the loss of the ship 
against the reinsurers, and in respect of 
the loss of the ship against the reinsur- 
ers it is obvious no claim would lie. 

“If no action would lie in respect of 
the loss of the ship how is an action to 
be brought in respect of the costs of 
defeating the claim of the owner? There 
is so far as I can see no contract in the 
policy to pay that claim, and thereby no 
action — in the policy in respect 
of total loss. I do not see on what legal 
ground there can be any action in re- 
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spect of the costs of defending the claim 
of the owner of the ‘Katina.’ 


No Case Against Reinsurers 


“Tt seems to me that before there can 
be any legal ground for such a claim, 
I must find some contract, expressed or 
implied, by the reinsurers to pay such 
costs and I can find no contract in this 
case except that expressed in the policy, 
and looking at the policy there are no 
words in the policy in my _ opinion 
which cover such a claim as that in ths 
action. Now, it is said, that apart alto- 
gether from the policy, there was a gen- 
eral meeting of underwriters interested 
in the insurance of these ships, at which 
it was agreed there should be common 
action, and the claims of the Greek own- 
ers should be resisted. And it is said, 
and with truth, that Mr. Groom was 
present at the second of these meetings, 
when a resolution was passed to that ef- 
fect and he no doubt was a party to the 
resolution. 

“But it must be borne in mind that 
he was also an original underwriter on 
some of these ships, in addition to being 
a reinsurer, and if he was not only a re- 
insurer the fact that he was willing that 
all these claims should be resisted would 
not of itself involve him in any contract 
to pay the orlginai underwriters for the 
cost of resisting these claims, because 
it is the duty of the original under- 
writer to do the best he can to act as 
though uninsured, and acting so, if he 
then pays costs for defending a claim 
of this sort he does it for himself as well 
as of course, incidentally, for the rein- 
suring underwriter. 

“It does not seem to me that because 
Mr. Grom was present at that meeting 
and was a party to the resolution it gives 
any legal ground upon which I could 
hold that he either expressly or by im- 
plication undertook to bear any part of 
the cost of defending these cases unless 
he was otherwise bound to do so by the 
policy he had issued, and according to 
the policy he had issued there was noth- 
ing there which binds him to pay any 
part of these costs. 

“For these reasons, though I very 
much regret the decision I have come to 
because it seems to me the claim is a 
perfectly reasonably claim, I have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Groom is 
under no legal obligation in respect of 
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these costs to the plaintiffs, and there 
must be judgment for him with costs.” 


Frank Roberson Resigns 
As National Board Counsel 


Frank Roberson, who has been assist- 
ant general coufisel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the last 
year and a half, is resigning on July 15 
to enter into private law practice with 
Pracher S. McDonald with offices in the 
Cunard Building of this city. While 
with the National Board Mr. Roberson 
devoted most of his time to encouraging 
adoption in various states of laws re 
quiring titles of ownership for auto- 
mobiles. Several state legislatures passed 
such laws in the last twelve months. 
Previous to coming with the National 
Board Mr. Roberson was attorney gen 





eral of Mississippi and before that he 
practiced law in that state, where he 
was very successful. 


SCIENCE IN USE OF NAILS 


The old proverb, “a stitch in time saves 
nine,” applies as pointedly to nails as to 
needles, says John F. Keeley, packing ex- 
pert of the Department of Commerce, 
who is conducting, in co-operation with 
shipping industries, an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of means of prevention of 
loss of goods in transit. That a timely 
nail is worth more than its weight in 
vold has been proved by tests of pack- 
ing cases at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory which show that 
the ‘najority of failures of ordinary boxes 
is due not to the lumber of which the 
box is made but to improper nailing. In 
many cases a better box can be con- 
structed with thinner material by the 
use of a few more nails in the right 
places, making a materia! saving in 
initial cost of packing as well as subse- 
quent saving through less loss in the box 
car and on the concrete platform. 


MARINE LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Six leading European countries are 
now inclined to be favorable to the idea 
of compulsory liability insurance for all 
ocean travelers. At the meeting last 
week of the International Maritime 
Committee held in Paris it was proposed 
that steamship owners be made to in- 
demnify passengers injured while on 
board ship. It was decided a_ treaty 
should be drawn up for presentation to 
the next assembly committee meeting in 
Rome two years hence. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and 
Sweden are reported as supporting the 
plan. To cover the cost of such insur- 
ance the idea is for steamship companies 
to increase their fares slightly. 





BROKER LOSES LICENSE 

Elias Bodger, 110 William Street, has 
had his broker’s license cancelled by 
Superintendent Stoddard ies violation of 
Section 50 of Insurance Law in having 
procured for one of his clients a Lloyd’s 
“householders’ comprehensive” policy. 
This was Bodger’s second offense, as he 
had been found placing insurance with 
an unauthorized company in 1918 and let 
go with a warning. 





MINES IN BALTIC SEA 


Reports are still coming in of the find- 
ing of mines in the Baltic Sea. Three 


were reported to have been seen within a 
single week. 
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resident Manager of the Ocean Accident five feet on Gravier street by 175 feet By W. S. Barton, Manager, Metropolitan Casualty Dept., Globe a 
end Guaranty Company, March 1,1 24, on Baronne street, with the main en- 4 
and was sentenced in Albany, N. Y., by — trance on Gravier street. We have requested our Brokers, when the property had never been sold, that i u 
Judge Lawrence J. McKelvey to Danne- Seven floors will be used by the Union — policies require assignment from one the increased limits had never been - 
mora State Prison for a term of from [ydemnity Company and its affiliated assured to another, to have an assign- authorized, that the assignment of the Qu 
lour to cight years. ' companies, the Great Union Fire & ment of interest executed by the old policy of the new assured had never sine 
\ccording to a statement of Judge Marine and the Union Title Guarantee. assured and accepted by the new as- been authorized and that the cancella- pnt 
Mekelvey, Paine's total speculations — (iyery care has been given to the in- sured, and this request in some instances tion notice sent to the new assured had i 
reached $30,000. James A. Quinn, at terior arrangement and convenience for has been criticized. A recent experi- — never been received by the original as- see) 
terney for the former insurance man, — office efficiency. One unique feature will — ence emphasizes the necessity of assign- sured under the policy. The old assured ee 
aid it was the intention of Paine’s fam- — |,e the introduction of fire-proof rooms ment of interest, and it is with the had no knowledge that any cancellation “a 
ily and friends to make good as far as — instead of vaults, which will afford the thought that brokers will appreciate had been issued. The assured to whon 44 
possible the losses suffered. He said his fullest protection to records and papers some of the difficulties that we cite it. the policy is issued is entitled to know " 
client had “gambled” to get himself out — pertaining to each floor’s business. We issued a general liability policy to that the protection cannot be taken from as 
of business difficulties. Sentence was ; an owner and were later requested by him without his written authority and det 
unposed by Judge McKelvey of Sara- a broker to transier the interest to a the company is entitled to know that = 
toga county at the request of Earl H. TO OPEN IN CHICAGO new assured, which was done without when transfering a policy to a new as- 9 
Gallup, Albany county judge, who had ae . the customary assignment being ex- — sured that such transfer is being made ah 
known the defendant for many years. wo a — rors . ecuted by the assured. Shortly there- with the actual authorization of the Ne 
District Attorney Herrick asked that naiador S aes d Mar ment; bE. A. after the new broker increased the — policyholder. Ni 
a severe sentence be imposed, but added utherlan —— limits under the policy, resulting in an It may seem troublesome, but it will Me 
“We do not ask the extreme penalty of The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co, — additional premium charge, which re- — ¢liminate confusion and criticism of the 7‘ 
the law. The insurance company joins — of New York, will open July 1 a West mained unpaid. In course of time the broker and the company if at the time 19¢ 
us in this request.” crm department in Chicago under the policy was cancelled for non-payment of — a request for an assignment is received au 
“Por a man of your standing,” Judge iianagement of Edward A. Sutherland, premium. About four months there- immediate steps be taken to secure a 
McKelvey told the prisoner, “any sen- — with the Home Office and in the field after an accident occurred and was re- properly executed assignment by the old 
tence the court might impose would be a ior the company a long time, From ported to us. by the original assured — assured and an acceptance by the new Co 
severe one. You have been shown great July 1 the company will discontinue the under the policy, which we promptly re- — assured. Mi 
| leniency by the district attorney and by peneral agency of Munger, Vokoun, turned inasmuch as the policy had been = the 
| the company for which you worked. Wetmore & Witherbee. cancelled. Investigation developed that an 
The total of your embezzlements is TROUBLE OVER CHICAGO 
ibout $30,000, but you are charged only ae ear i 
with one larceny of $1,400 and thus es SKK DAW DPS ZPORS IN CORO CDROEODRKS Some of the Companies May Withdraw 
caped consecutive sentences which might 4 From Moore Plate Glass Rating 
have been imposed had the grand jury ~ Office 
mdicted you for each of your acts. Some of the leading companies are 
em : dissatisfied with the plate glass situa- 
CAN WRITE PROPERTY DAMAGE < tion in Chicago where certain com- 
~ panies—mostly the newer ones—are play- 
Metiens! Auto Conference faforms * * ing ducks and drakes with commissions 
Members They Are Not Barred by and rates. The resentment has grown 
RE EG ae 4 to a point where some important com- 
oe : ? . 3; panies are thinking of pulling out from 
Phe National Automobile Underwriters \ under the Moore plate glass rates. If 
Conterence ts notifying its members this they do and start in to hold their busi- 
‘ eek = sr ong of the ped ‘Fearon 4 OST everyone hates to take ness in Chicago the property owners of 
aw relating to the issuance of property 9 Lie Chicago buying plate glass insurance will 
damage clauses on automobile liability ~ medicine. Yet it is a good not be unhappy. 
policies will not prohibit the issuing of : 
property damage coverage by fire insur- -) doctor who not only finds out what ———$______—_—— 
ance companies. For a while it was a ° : 2 
ceacstiais alata dliet Gea tees oak tere z is wrong but who also sees to it that ISSUES FORGERY PAMPHLET 
companies would be permitted to write ~) his patient gets the proper remedy. The American Surety has issued a 
this form of automobile insurance, but forgery insurance circular that it has 
the National Conference appears to take 4 ° prepared especially for its representa- 
an optimistic outlook of the hearing held $ In the same way must the insur- tives with the purpose of familiarizing 
earlier in the month at Albany. \ ° the ith the protecti riven by the 
| ah well as pre- em with the protection give y t 
Companies writing property damage, ance agent provide = : P i company’s forgery insurance _ policies. 
resulting from the use of motor vehicles, 4 scribe. Zurich agents recognize this It was prepared by M. L. Jenks, vice- 
under the provisions of Sections 110 and od eee e president of the company and describes 
150 of the Insurance Law should attach ~ responsibility to their clients and the forgery cover and various policies 
a rider to all such policies issued to the : in such away that the beginner will have 
owner of a motor vehicle after July 1, friends. They are never content no trouble familiarizing himself with this 
1924, in conformity with the above re- 4 until they’ve supplied the best pro- form of protection. 
quirement of the Highway Law. The 3 
following endorsement is suggested: ~\\ tection to be had anywhere. Se ee ee 
“The policy to which this endorsement 
is attached is extended to insure the y) SUSTAINED BY HIGH COURT 
named assured (if issued to the owner : The Appellate Term of the Supreme 
oi the autonobile or automobiles de- ~ Court has affirmed the judgment ob- 
seribed in the policy) to the extent of tained by Maxwell Arent as counsel for 
the liability assumed under the property Dr. S. Mortimer Hill of $1,493, holding 
damage endorsement or clause of the Z that injury to assured who held a match 
policy, against liability and responsibility > e . oye over gasoline tank yesulted from in- 
for damages to the property of another >) General Accident & Liability dependent act. The company in the case 
resulting from negligence in the oper- was the New Amsterdam. 
ation of such motor vehicle or motor 4 Insurance Company, Ltd. 
vehicles by any person legally using or + 4 
operating same with the permission, ex- \ HEAD OFFICE EASTERN DEPT. 
press or implied, of such owner. This Insurance Exchange, Chicago 45 John Street, New York R. H. TOWNER SAILING ; 
endorsement 1s subject to all the terms y R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rating 
and conditions of the policy to which it » Bureau, sails tomorrow on the Celtic for 
is attached which are not expressly in ic london where he expects to attend the 
conflict with this endorsement.” Iw? WOK, WOH, S\ 00 (4 BVOG MOG WOT OG MOG (4) American Bar Association convention. ; 
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World Mutual In Liquidation 


(Continued 


in New York and New Jersey. Sub- 
s€quent to that date it had been author- 
ized in Pennsylvania and Maryland. All 
of the company’s business was received 
under contract with one general agent, 
Cae & Quinn, Inc. The contract was 
signed to remain in force until Febru- 


ury 1, 1948. Under the terms of the 
contract the company bound itself not 
to appoint other agents or to accept 


applications direct from the assured or 
other agents or brokers without the con- 
sent of the general agent. Compensa- 
tion for commission was allowed at a 
fixed rate of 17!44% on earned premiums. 
The contract provided for monthly col- 
lections which the corporation had not 


adhered to. 

The officers of the World Mutual in- 
cluded W. F. Quinn, president; William 
Dugan, first vice-president, and E. S. 
Quinn, secretary and treasurer. No fixed 
amount of salary was voted to the offi- 
cers by the board. Each officer was to 
draw money on account of salary and 
expenses. At the end of every three 
ionths a resolution was passed by the 
hoard fixing the amount already drawn 
by each officer as his salary up to that 
date. 

Five directors 


included L. 


retired in 


1924. They 
S. Wood, 


vice-president of 


the Chevrolet Motor Car Company; 
Richard W. Burkhart, with Newman & 
McBain; Albert J. Berwin, with the 
New York State Tax Department, and 
Nicholas G. Rost, president Richelieu 
Motor Car Company. 

The company’s net premium income in 


1923 was $533,639, of which $419,660 was 
automobile liability. 
Col. Stoddard’s Allegations 


In his petition to the Supreme Court, 
Colonel Stoddard said that the World 
Mutual Casualty had been examined by 
the insurance departments of New York 
and New Jersey. In discussing the re- 


from page 1) 


ports of the examiners he said that 
“your petitioner avers that the World 
Mutual is insolvent; that its reserves are 
impaired; that said corporation has both 
neglected and refused to observe an 
order of the superintendent of insurance 
cirection it to make good the deficiency 
in its reserves; that it has wilfully vio- 


lated its charter and the laws of the 
State of New York and that the cor- 
poration has been found after such 


examination to be in such condition that 
its further transaction of business will 
be hazardous to its policyholders, its 
creditors and to the public; that its 
business cannot be carried on at a profit. 

Colonel Stoddard further prays for an 
order to show cause why the superin- 
tendent should not take charge of the 
property and liquidate the business. 

The report of the examiner showed 
total ledger assets of $341,215 and total 
admitted assets of $205,000. The com- 
pany had on deposit in New Jersey 
bonds of a market value of $50,380; in 
the vaults of the Fidelity International 
Trust Company, New York, bonds with 
market value at $21,840; on deposit with 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company, Balti- 
more, as collateral security $1,980. It 
had cash in the home office of $14,318; 
and showed a total of $97,346 of pre- 
miums in the course of collection. Un- 
paid premiums on the company records 
showed $56,000. 


The Company’s Reserves 


In discussing the company’s reserves 
for losses the examiner said in part: 

“In its annual statement of December 
31, 1923, the company reported its re- 
serve for total losses on liability policies 
as $121,594.93. This was the result of a 
computation made by the company, and 
as hereafter indicated was inadequate. 
It was further found that the company 
had not developed the necessary statis- 
tics from which the reserve could be 
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correctly 


computed 
formula method and for the 
this report the reserve has been deter- 


according to the 


purpose ot 


mined by estimating the probable loss 
on each individual claim using so far as 
possible cash settlements on such claims 
as have been paid subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. 

“Reserves for property damage 
have 
ner. 

“A comparison of reserves as reported 
hy the company in its annual statement 
and as shown in this report follows: 


losses 
been determined in the same man- 


Increase 
by Ex 
aminers 
$194,327.87 
15,255.28 


Examiners 
$315,922.80 
45,536.78 


Company 
« $121,594.93 


Liability . 
damage 30,281.50 


Property 


$151,876.43 $361,459.58 $209,583.15 

Part of the examiners’ 
voted to changes in the 
amounting to $343,131. The biggest 
item was losses and claims amounting 
to $209,583. The company reported a 
surplus of $122,375 but the department 
examiners found a deficit of $220,756. 

The report says in part: 

“It will be seen from the above that 
the total incurred expenses of manage- 
ment, not including taxes and expenses 
incurred in the investigation, adjustment 


report is de- 
surplus funds 


~(QaUIRIED EMPLOYES rR NSU ANCE 
— CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


“anducted For Insurance People 
Insurance People 
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and settlement of claims is 50.80% of the 
earned premiums. For the year 1923 
the ratio of management expense to 
total premium income is 61.7%. This is 
a direct violation of Section 344 of the 
Insurance Law which limits the expenses 
of this kind to 30% of the annual pre- 
nium: income. 

“It will also be 
bursement exhibit 


noted from the 
that the expenses of 
investigating and adjusting automobile 
liability clanms was over 100% of the 
claims themselves and the expense of 
investigating and adjusting property 
damage and collision claims was about 
41.4% of such claims.” 


dis- 


FEATURES “ABSENT PARTNER” 
The Royal Indemnity has issued a 
small circular on its firm insurance con- 
tract featuring the absent partner with 
a picture of executives sitting around a 
table and one extra chair. The circu- 
lar points out that the firm must pay 
the drawing account of the absent part- 
ner through some disabling sickness or 
accident and states that under the policy 
covering this disability the Royal pays 
the firm for the money advanced to part- 
ners who for any reason cannot be on 
the job. 





























Established 1869 


Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor ility, levator 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 
Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen's Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
Collision. 


Contractors’ Comtingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical 2 ee, Breakage, Eleva- 


Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Liability, Golf and Game, 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Property 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 














Teams Liability, 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 














Reduction of Income 


Taxes 


and the need of Superservice Liability Insurance fill the front page 
of your morning paper. Strengthen your sales power by represent- 
ing a company whose success has been built on the realization that 
its growth and the growth of its agents go hand in hand. 


That’s the thought behind Superservice. 


Write us—perhaps we have an opening in your town. | 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT | 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 




















C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Doctor’s Part In 
A. & H. Underwriting 


MEDICAL EXAMS ESSENTIAL 
H. G. Helm, United States Fidelity & 


Guaranty, Reviews Situation and 
Discusses Remedial Steps 


In a brief review of the accident and 
health situation and remedial steps for 
its benefit, H. G. Helm, underwriter of 
the accident and health department of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
comes out as a strong advocate of ade 
quate medical examination. 

In his article prepared for THe East- 
EkKN UNpbERWRITER, Mr. Helm says: 

“Very few insurance men will dispute 
the statement that health and accident 
insurance is no money maker in the New 
York City territory and where the ac- 
quisition cost and loss payments balance 
with the premium income there is usually 
cause for rejoicing. 

“Health insurance for the whole coun- 
try has, since 1918, shown a soaring loss 
ratio and various remedial steps have 
been taken. It appears from the changes 
which have taken place in the last four 
years that the companies thought the 
rates for this form of coverage have 
been too low and the terms of the 
policies too broad. 

“Premium rates have been universally 
advanced since 1919 and 1920 and within 
the last three years certain clauses such 
as partial disability under the sickness 
benefits have been removed by some of 
the insurers and commissions to pro 
ducers have even been reduced by some 
of the companies. A glance at the tables 
for loss ratios will show that these meas- 
ures have met with little or no success. 

“At the present time campaigns are 
being staged for the sale of sickness in 
surance with a waiting period, but 
whether any relief will be obtained only 
the future will show. 

“Until within the last six months I 
have thought that by adopting a stand- 
ard health policy with a two weeks’ eli 
mination period, the companies would be 
in a position not only to realize a profit 
but materially lower the premium charge. 
However, a talk with the manager of a 
New York branch office leads me to be 
lieve that policy coverage and premium 
rates are only minor remedial considera 
tions. 


Medical Examinations Important 


“The claims of one company in the 
Metropolitan territory are handled in 
such a way as the first person to see a 
claimant is a doctor. In all cases a full 
physical examination is made and since 
January, 1922, when this system of 
handling claims was inaugurated the loss 
ratio combined for both accident and 
health has been: 





“Accident premiums have not carried 
the health as the income from health in- 
surance is approximately the same as for 
accident. 

“High premium rates or restricted 
policy forms are not accountable for this 
record as they are non-existent. 

“Careful underwriting must of course 
take some credit, for no company is in 
a position to play fast and loose with 
this kind of insurance; but, I believe that 
a great deal of the glory must be given 
to the medical referee and claim ex 
aminer, for the elimination of ‘potential 
losses’ and the desire on the part of the 
policyholder to ‘gouge’ the company. 
By potential losses we mean those which 
will undoubtedly arise at some time in 
the future, due to physical impairment 
existing at the present time. 

Disclosures of Numerous Claims 

“A review of twenty-four claims picked 
at random disclosed that in nine of them, 
the physical examination showed impair- 
ments entirely foreign to the cause of 
disability and important enough to rider 
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Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, Burglary 
Autcmobile, Liability, Plate Glass 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
830-836 UNION STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 


Company 


GREAT EASTERN DEPT. 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 








The briefs of 
claims are as follows: 


or cancel the insurance. 
these 
Cause of Disability 
Injury to knee. 
Nose bleed. 
Stomach condition 


Condition Found 
Hernia and varicocele, 
Heart condition. 
Chronic eye trouble and 


Gastritis. bad heart, 
Cold and sore throat. Poor valvular quality 
Punctured wound — of of heart. 

finger. Heart condition. 
Stomach trouble. Hernia. 
Contusion of finger. Chronic myocarditis. 
La Grippe. Hernia. 

Heart condition. 


“Of course nine cases out of twenty- 
four is entirely too high a percentage for 
a general average, but as all of these 
claims came up during a period of five 
months and represent only a few of those 
in file you can readily see the saving ac- 
complished. There is no doubt that the 
company would have been called upon 
to pay for at least one hernia operation 
out of the three cases reviewed and 
there is more than a possibility that all 
three of them might have been a liabil- 
ity. One death due to heart failure oc- 
curring under accidental circumstances 
would of course be a disaster well worth 
avoiding. 

“However, the most constant and no- 
ticeable reduction in claim payments 
comes from the psychological effect on 
both the claimant and the broker by the 
presence of a doctor on the scene of con- 
flict. The doctors do not attempt in any 
way to make the adjustment of the loss 
but merely gather the necessary medical 





HOME OFFICE: 
NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


The agent’s active representation secures 
today’s profit, but only the good reputa- 
tion of his company will guarantee the 
year after year royalties of sure renewals 
and sustained public esteem. 


data by means of the physical examina- 
tion and questions as to symptoms, 
length of disability and diagnosis of the 
attending physician. 


Assured Fears Doctor 


“T was told that it is amusing to check 
up the statement of disability as made 
to the doctor and the one received in 
the preliminary notice of claim. As a 
great many of them given to the doctor 
are much smaller, there is only one con- 
clusion to draw and that is the assured 
fears the doctor knows too much for him 
and will be able to disprove any false 
statement made. 

“As we all know, there are brokers 
who encourage inflated claims, but the 
system of ‘call the doctor’ seems to have 
the same chastening effect on them as it 
does on the claimant. 

“The results accomplished by this 
method of handling claims over a period 
of almost two and one-half years seems 
to indicate that rates and policy cover- 
age for ‘Income Insurance’ do not need 
to be disturbed to any great extent, but 
that the necessary thing to do is to work 
harder for the elimination of the physical 
and moral hazards. 

However, there are some cases which 
I believe could only be handled success- 
fully by the use of a waiting period, es- 
pecially those subject to minor diseases 
of a recurring nature. 











Doctor’s Error Led to 
Fred L. Gray’s Success 





TOLD HE HAD TUBERCULOSIS 


Went to Mountains; Sold Liability In- 
surance There; Made Reputation 


and Got Back Health 








Fred L. Gray, one of the most intelli- 
gent men in the insurance business, head 
of Fred L. Gray Company, Minneapolis, 
tells the story of his life for the agents 
of the London Guarantee & Accident 
which published it in the June issue of 
its agency publication. 

At fifteen years of age he took up 
telegraphy in order to get money for a 
college education. At the end of two 
years he entered old Alleghany. He 
stayed there a year and then returned 
to the telegraph instrument. There fol- 
jowed five years of clerical drudgery in 
Jersey City terminals and New York 
ireight offices. One day an older brother, 
who had long been connected with John 
C. Paige & Co., Boston, came to New 
York and told Fred L. about the new 
employers’ liability insurance. He _ be- 
came interested, went to the Hub, and 
became a salesman of liability policies 
for Mr. Paige, his commission being 
10% and his drawing account $83.33 a 
month. He worked hard, but couldn't 
stand the climate. A doctor told him 
he had tuberculosis, which sent him hur- 
riedly to the Adirondacks. This turned 
out to be a touch of bronchitis. 

“On my health-seeking hikes through 
the mountains [I discovered that none 
of the resort hotels carried liability in- 
surance; so I canvassed them,” said Mr. 
Cray. 

He attracted the attention of the 
American Casualty Insurance & Security 
Company of Baltimore for whom he did 
the canvassing and they made him Min- 
nesota state agent. Incidentally, he in- 
creased his weight forty pounds while in 
the mountains. 

In 1891 he landed in Minneapolis to 
Lecome his own sole field special, city 
solicitor, policywriter, bookkeeper, cash- 
ier and claim adjuster. His entire staff 
consisted of a part time stenographer. 
In about a year he was fired. The 
Baltimore company turned over the 
management of its western territory to 
a Chicago man. This apparent catas- 
trophe proved a blessing in disguise, the 
company went broke and he made a 
connection with the London Guarantee 
& Accident. 

At the present time he is one of the 
vreatest general agents in the United 
States and a man whose advice is 
courted by insurance men from one end 
of the country to the other. 


SURETY COMPANY LOSES 


The American Surety company had 
bonded Otis Scruggs, manager of the 
Colorado State Grange. Four years ago 
Scruggs reported that the store was 
$2,000 short. An audit made the short- 
age $20,000. The officials of the Grange 
called upon the Surety company to pay 
its $5,000 guarantee, but the company 
refused on the grounds that the shortage 
had not been proved on Scruggs. Judge 
Butler, after a long and bitter court 
fight, decided that the Surety company 
must pay the money. 





COAST OIL ACCIDENTS 


Accidents in the California oil produc- 
ing industry in 1923 caused the loss of 
62 lives, according to a report made by 
H. C. Miller, associate petroleum engr 
neer, Department of the Interior, to the 
Bureau of Mines. These 62 deaths 
were from oil-producing accidents alone 
and do not include fatalities at the Te 
fineries, on tankers, or on any work not 
directly connected with the drilling for 
and the production of oil. The numbet 
of fatalities for 1923 was 82 per cent 
greater than in 1922, the next most fatal 
year, with a record of 34 lives lost. 
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Lott Defends Present 
Rates of Commission 


AT NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


Exhorts Agents to Oppose Measures 
Designed to Give Government More 
Control of Insurance 





President Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty strongly defended the 
rates of commission paid to local insur- 
ance agents while likewise denouncing 
efforts to broaden government control 
of insurance in talk Wednesday at Jef- 
ferson, N. before the third annual 
convention of the New [England Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents. Mr. Lott 
said in part: 

“Already some headway has been made 
by the socialists in a flank attack on the 
great business of insurance. A number 
cf American states have entirely taken 
over workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and—by force of law—have driven every 
private competitor from within their 
borders. And there is a widespread 
clamor for other commonwealths to do 
the same. 

“No better way can be imagined to 
start the state toward taking over and 
monopolizing the business of insurance 
as an entirety than for “men promi- 
nent in the insurance world” to advocate 
those things mentioned by Colonel Stod- 
dard, that is, to have the state take over 
the management of the insurance busi- 
ness to the extent of fixing the officers’ 
salaries, limiting the ac quisition cost and 
determining the agents’ commissions. 
From that position it would be only a 
short step, along the same road, to dis- 
possessing the owners of the business 
completely. 

“My company is a stock corporation. 
The stockholders have put their own 
cash into the venture, and they are the 
righftul owners of every dollar of the 
capital and surplus. They employ me to 
run the company for them and they pay 
me with their own money. They could 
get someone else to run the company for 
them for less money than they are pay- 
ing me, but for reasons sufficient to them 
they prefer to keep me at the value 
they place on my services. They know 
that competition in our line is very 
severe; that, at best, the margin of pront 
is small; and that the only chance of 
making any profit at all is through hav- 
ing their company managed by someone 
who knows how and through paying 
enough to get and keep such a manager. 
And you know that they are a damn 
sight better judges of my worth to them 
than the specialists in politics but ignora- 
muses in insurance who compose our 
state governments. 


View of Commissions 


“As for agents’ commissions: This 
country could not prosper without in- 
surance. It is the financial buttress of 
our commercial, industrial and social 
structure. And the American agency 
system has made insurance in this coun- 
try what it is. Each and every human 
being in our blessed land, therefore, is 
indebted to the American insurance 
agent. Without.him life would be on a 
iower level and multitudes, now pros- 
perous, would be submerged by its risks. 

“l admit that there are, here and 
there, agents who are receiving higher 
commissions than they are entitled to, 
and companies that are paying higher 
commissions than the traffic should bear. 
But for the state to limit commissions 
means a reduction in the commissions 
how paid to the most efficient agents. 
It means an advantage for strong and 
old established companies and starvation 
for younger competitors. It means that 
the agents of the future would give less 
valuable service to the public than the 
agents of today, with the danger that 
the most efficient might be driven from 
the business. 

“It is, of course, entirely proper for 
the government to place around all busi- 
hess enterprises such safeguards as are 
teasonably necessary for the protection 


of the public. But if the business of 
insurance cannot be conducted without 
having the state making the premium 
rates, fixing the officers’ salaries, limiting 
the acquisition cost and determining the 
agents’ commmissions, then there re- 
mains little reason why the state should 
1iot follow the whole socialistic program 
and entirely take over the business. 

“T claim that no government can con- 
duct the business of insurance as satis- 
factorily to the insured as it is now 
being conducted by private enterprise. 

“And I further assert that all lines of 
insurance could be sold at lower pre- 
mium rates than those now charged, 
were it not for the multitudinous regula- 
tions which now add so greatly to the 
expense of doing business, not to men- 
tion the excessive taxes levied upon the 
premium income of insurance companies, 

“We do not need more regulations; we 
need iewer regulations. We do not need 
more laws enacted; we need more laws 
repealed.” 


FINDING MORE PROSPECTS 





Norwich Union Indemnity Gives Agents 
Some Selling Points; Cultivation 
of Possibilities 

It is estimated that about 85% of all 
property is insured against fire whereas 
only about 25% of the time value of the 
public’s human energy is insured against 
accidents, according to the Norwich Union 
Indemnity in a sales course on finding 
prospects for accident insurance. 

This company goes on to say: “Expe- 
rience has proved that the salesman who 
attempts to solicit in a haphazard manner 
never ‘arrives. Every man you meet is a 
prospect for accident insurance, but as 
these prospects are more or less theoretical 
they cannot all be converted into policy- 
holders. It is necessary, therefore, to find 
some means whereby we can divide’ the 
good prospects from the bad. 

“Probably the easiest and most success- 
ful method of securing prospects is to 
carefully run through your filing system, 
which contains the names of all of your 
present policyholders. There can be no 
better prospects for you to begin work 
upon than with those to whom you have 
already sola insurance. ‘They have al- 
ready committed themselves to the need 
of insurance, and believe in you and the 
contracts which you have to offer. 

“It remains for you to convince these 
prospects that they should add a personal 
accident policy to the lines of insurance 
which they already carry. Do not over- 
look persons holding subordinate positions, 
for it is just these men who, no doubt, in 
a short time will be occupying big  posi- 
tions. By attempting to sell them a small 
policy you will at least create a friend- 
ship so that when the time for advance- 
ment comes and earning power increases 
you will have good prospects for larger 
accident policies. 

THE MANCHESTER UNITY 

American actuaries keep close watch 
on the Manchester Unity of Odd Fel- 
lows, Great Britain’s largest friendly so- 
ciety. Figures for 1923 are announced. 
The Manchester Unity at the end of 
1923 had 887,994 adult male members and 
24,152 adult female members, making a 
total inembership of 912,146. 

The lodges of the Manchester Unity 
admitted nearly 24,000 new members in 
1923. The secessions during the year 
were 20,666. The lodges beyond the 
seas dropped off. In 1922 these lodges 
showed an increased membership of 8,- 
573. In 1923 the increased membership 
across the seas was only 1,092. 


ISSUES PHONE CARDS 

The American Employers of Boston is 
finding that there is a great demand for 
its telephone number cards it is now 
issuing in New York City. These cards 
have the telephone numbers of all: the 
companies and offer ready references 
for reinsurance matters. 








The Assistants Association of the 
Fidelity & Casualty held a fine outing at 
Asbury Park last Saturday, about six 
hundred of the employes of that com- 
pany attending. 





| W. E. Small, President 
Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Pelicy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 
Liability 
Property Damage 
Workmen’s 

Com pensation 








1924 COMPENSATION CHANGES 
Noteworthy Foetus aa Seen by Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation 
Review 


As seen by the American Labor Legis- 
lation Review these are the important 
changes in the 1924 compensation laws 
to date: 

Of outstanding importance is the re- 
duction of the non-compensated “waiting 
period” in the New York law from four- 
teen to seven days. Other changes in 
this state include coverage of all state 
cmployees regardless of the nature of 
their work, provision for compensation 
of the “healing period” in protracted 
permanent partial disability cases, in- 
crease of the maximum death benefit 
allowance and of the compensation for 
loss of a thumb and of an eye. 

A Massachusetts amendment provides 
that in cases lasting over twenty-eight 
days compensation shall be paid from 
the day of the injury. 

New Jersey provided double compen- 
sation for minors injured while illegally 
employed, included under her act a brief 
list of specified occupational diseases, in- 
creased the penalty for non-insured em- 
ployers, and extended the act to cover 
additional public employes. 

Maryland broadened her act to cover 
employes earning over $2,000 a year, 





HARRY G. HALL. PROMOTED 


Harry G. Hall has been appointed 
resident manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch office of the New York In- 
demnity Company, succeeding John W. 
Howard, who has resigned to become 
general agent of the accident and health 
department of the same company in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Hall has been with 
the New York Indemnity since the early 
part of last year, having been the —— 
agent assigned to development work i 
Ohio, with headquarters in Columbus. 


SLEET COVER FOR PHONE CcO’’S 


Insurance protection for telephone 
companies against sleet storm damage, 
declared to be the first experiment of its 
kind in the country, will be offered to 
Wisconsin telephone companies, accord- 
ing to a report submitted to the Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association. 
Negotiations have been completed with 
several large insurance companies where- 
by sleet insurance will be available im- 
mediately, it was stated. Damage last 
winter was estimated at over $3,000,000. 


BALTIMORE SOCIETY GROWS 


Forty-nine new members were elected 





to the Insurance Society of Baltimore 
at its annual meeting last wee k. Officers 
elected included President, F. Albert 


Roloson; Vice-Presidents, J. W. Bristor, 
W. A. McGlannan, Jacob Gross, Jr.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles W. Simp- 
son; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer,’ Irv- 
ing Rolker. 


METROPOLITAN NAMES AGENT 
The Metropolitan Casualty has ap- 
pointed John R. F. Hayhurst as agent 
for Long Beach and vicinity. Mr. Hay- 
hurst is a well-known real estate and 
insurance man at Long Beach and will 
handle all lines of casualty and surety 
insurance for the Metropolitan. 





The Fidelity & Casualty has ap- 
pointed Newman & MacBain as New 
York City regional agents. 


salesmen and salesmanagers, members 
of the organized militia, and all state em- 
ployes formerly excluded. In addition 
she increased hospital and medical pay- 
ments. 

Kentucky extended the law’s protec- 
tion to threshing machine operators, and 
declared compensable disability due to 
inhalation of gas, smoke, or “bad air” 
in mines. 

Virginia increased burial benefits and 
the minimum compensation allowance, 
allotted specific compensation for loss of 
hearing and disfigurement cases, pro- 
vided for more direct court appeals, in- 
creased the protection of illegally em- 
ployed minors, and corrected certain ad- 
ministrative defects in her law. 

Iowa, at a special session, recodified 
und rearranged her law, making, how- 
ever, few important changes in its actual 
provisions. 


N. Y. State ‘Lebee Department 
Accident Statistics for May 

Albany, N. Y.—Industrial accidents 
caused the death of three women and 
127 men during the month of May, ac- 
cording to startistics compiled by the N 
Y. State Labor Department. The ages 
ot these workers ranged from 16 to 8&2 
years, while two-thirds of all of them 
were over 35. With the exception of 
the month of February, when there were 
121 industrial fatalities, this was the 
smallest number reported since the tabu- 
lation of this information was begun in 
1923. 

A marked exception to this decrease 
was found in construction operations 
which established a new high record for 
the year. Ordinarily all of the fatalities 
reported for this industry come from 
New York City. During May, however, 
all of the compensation districts showed 
a greater number of fatalities in con- 
struction work, while in New York City 
there were fewer industrial deaths than 
at any other time since October, 1923. 

The experience of the accident fatality 
bureau of the state labor department 
will, it is anticipated, prove of consider 
able value in the conduct of “Safety- 
First” campaigns. 

ADVOCATES BRAKE > TESTING 

“In the hope of influencing motorists 
tc have their brakes given the proper at- 
tention, the Asbestos Brake Lining As- 
sociation, a national organization of 
manufacturers, during 1924 will issue 
more than 1,000,000 pieces of literature 
which will be sent to police chiefs, traf- 
fic experts, safety councils, motoring 
clubs, chambers of commerce, auto- 
niotive jobbers, service stations, garages, 
ete., for distribution among automobile 
drivers. These publicity pieces are 
marked by an absence of any advertis- 
ing matter as the members are on record 
as opposing any attempt to commercial- 
ize the National Brake Inspection Move- 
ment, the country-wide campaign that is 
under way designed to impress upon 
the motorists of America the importance 
of having their automobile brakes tested 
by competent mechanics at periodic in- 
tervals. 


OLMSTEAD APPOINTED 
J. M. Olmstead has been appointed to 
fill the position on the California In- 
dustial Accident Commission left vacant 
by the resignation of W. J. French. 
Mr. Olmstead is an editor on a paper 
in Petaluma, Cal. 
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Aviation Insurance in Europe 


yome 


interesting data on aviation in 


surance in Europe was published re- 
in the auto and 
Policy.” 
heen progressing rapidly, 
the article, 


cently aviation number 


of “The Aviation itself has 
according to 
although aviation insurance 
is rather restricted due to the number of 
accidents occurring while experiments 


are being made. This year the British 
\viation Insurance Group became oper 
ative in) England. 

Chis group, says “The Policy,” was 
formed towards the end of last year, and 
came into official operation at the begin 
ning of 1924, though it was not until 
April that both the parties thereto—the 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd., 
and the White Cross Aviation Insurance 


\ssociation, actually brought about the 
fusion of their respective staffs with 
joint offices in Union Building, 78, 79 
and 80, Cornhill, 1.0.3. The fusion of 
these two well-known aviation markets 
is expressive of the aviation market to 
day 

Phe past two years have shown how 
impossible it is as vet to obtain any 
degree of stability whatsoever, in avia 
tion claims. The experience shown dur 
ing one period is contradicted in the 
next, and it remains more than ever 
necessary to rate each risk absolutely 
on its own merits. 


Making Rapid Progress 


Qn the face of things aviation would 
appear therefore not to have progressed, 
but such is not the case. On the con 
trary, it is because of the speed of prog 
ress that insurance experience is. still 

» unstable. 

\s regards aircraft construction, dis 
tinct improvements have been made 
during the past two years, not only in 
this country but also abroad. In the 
near future probably the most marked 
advances will come from this country. 
Attendant upon these advances in air- 
crait construction are the added risks of 
accident during the period of trying out 
the capabilities of the craft. By this we 
do not refer to the initial trial flights so 
much as to the flying carried out by the 
aireraft in the class of flying, for which 
it is designed during the first few months 
alter production. It is during — this 
period that any weaknesses which do 
not make themselves apparent at once 
are found out and remedied. 

\gain, the routes over which flying 
takes place have been considerably 
widened, as will be shown later. This 
increase of activities naturally means an 
increase in personnel to man the air- 
craft, and herein has lain another cause 


of trouble. Pilots of relatively good 
record both during and since the war 
have failed in the first instance as com- 


mercial pilots flying heavily loaded air- 
craft and over routes with which they 
were not well acquainted, sometimes in 
adverse weather conditions. In the 
main a very high standard of efficiency 
obtains with the British pilots and with 
the majority of pilots on the Continent, 
though care in accepting risks abroad is 
essential. 


New Routes Increase Dangers 


The opening up of new air routes is 
always fraught with no little degree of 
canger trom the accident point of view. 
Pilots who are flying over a route well 
known to themselves are fully acquainted 
with the climatic conditions prevailing 
over the various portions of the line; 
likewise they know precisely the areas 
in which it is safe to land in case of 
emergency. These areas vary according 
to the time of year (dry or wet weather, 
wind, ete.). It will, therefore, be seen 
that until a pilot has had a considerable 
experience of a given route, the risk 
from an underwriting point of view may 
not be considered first class, despite the 
facts that both the pilot and aircraft 
may be of the best. 


It is precisely for these reasons that 
little improvement has yet shown itself 
in aircraft insurance. To better em- 
phasize the growth of air transport by 
Brifish and Continental concerns the fol- 
lowing details of routes are set out and 
Air Ministry figures quoted showing in- 
crease of passenger traffic for the years 
1921, 1922 and 1923. 

Air Transport Lines in Operation 
sritish. 

Imperial Air Transport Co. 

London to Paris—Bale—Zurich. 

London to Brussels and Cologne. 

Manchester to London—Rotterdam 
Amsterdam—Hanover—Berlin. 

(Continental service in conjunction 
with other Continental lines). 

Southampton to Havre. 

Southampton to Jersey 
ans 

Irench. 

Compagnie Franco-Roumaine de Navi- 
gation Aérienne. 
Paris to Strasbourg 

saw Vienna Budapest — Bel- 
grade Jucarest Constantinople. 

Compagnie Générale d’ Entreprises 
Acéronautiques. 

Toulouse to Casablanca. 
Casa to Fez—Gran—Alicante. 
Marseille to Perpignon. 

lL’ Aéronavale. 
Antibes to Ajaccio. 

L’Air Union, 

Paris to London. 
Paris to Brussels. 

Jelgian. 

Societe Anonyme Belge d’ Exploita- 
tion de la Navigation Aerienne. 
Brussels to Lympne. 
srussels to Strasbourg and Basle. 
Brussels to Antwerp. 

Dutch. 
Royal Dutch 


and Guern- 


Prague—War- 


Aviation Co. (K. L. M.) 


Amsterdam to Rotterdam and Paris. 


Amsterdam to Rotterdam and Lon- 
don. 


MADE WISCONSIN EXAMINER 


Loyd J. Yaudas, a graduate in the 
course of commerce in the University of 
Wisconsin, was on Thursday appointed 
by W. Stanley Smith, commissioner of 
insurance, as one of the insurance ex- 
aminers in the department. Mr. Yaudas 
made a speciality of insurance problems 
at the university. He takes the place of 
George Leonard, who has resigned to 
become connected with the Chicago, 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Fred 
Weidenfeller, who has been doing part 
time work in the insurance department 
while attending the university will, on 
June 24, become permanently connected 
with the insurance department. Both 
appointments were made from the civil 
service list. 


Sayles & Dorland has been incor- 
porated in New York City as an insur- 
ance agency by Charles Sayles, Jr., 
Brooklyn; Joseph W. Dorland, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; and Murray D. Welch, 
Klizabeth, N. J. 


Shackamaxon Tournament 
(Continued from page 15) 


for the first time for the championship 
cup presented by the late President 
Harding, being defeated by a fellow New 
Yorker, Dick Walsh. Mr. Whittham’s 
score was 75, which with his 
Metropolitan Association handicap of 8 
gave him a net of 67. 

A vote of thanks was taken at the 
close of the meeting for the courteous 
treatment of members and guests on the 
part of the Shackamaxon Country Club. 

In the group picture accompanying 
this article are to be found the smiling 
faces of genial “Jack” Kemp = and 
“Dutch” Norton who have been guests 
at every tournament which the Asso- 
ciation has held. John R. Mott, the 
only non-golfing member of the Associ- 
ation has never missed a tournament. 
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reaching service. 


unusually effective. 











George W. Yuengling, 
Eastern Manager, Surety Dept. 





CALIBER 


Agencies with extensive business require extensive service. 
Of what caliber should their company be? 


1 Large enough that its facilities shall be ade- 
quate for their requirements. 


2 Broad enough in experience to render a far 


3 Small enough that its officers may be thor- 
oughly in accord with the agency’s program 
and heartily in sympathy with what they are 
working to accomplish. 


The Continental is large enough to serve big business in all 
Casualty and Surety matters—and small enough to accord 
each representative’s problems personal attention. 


Its official staff is composed largely of men who formerly were 
personal producers. Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 
lems as only he himself can know them. And their long ex- 
perience in solving such problems makes Continental service 


Good openings are available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 


Continental Casualty Company 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 





Arthur H. Wright, 
Executive Special Agent 




















Suretyship From 
Producer’s Angle 


RESULTS 


W. Mason, Vice-President of 
American Surety, Says Field Is 
Practically Unbounded 


ALL GUARANTEED 


Jarvis 


In discussing suretyship from the 


standpoint of the producer before the 
Insurance Society of Baltimore recently, 
jarvis W. Mason, vice-president of the 
American Surety, stated that suretyship 
is bounded only by the height and depth 
and length and breadth of human en- 
deavor and that whenever a man desires 
to act or to speak, therein is the oppor- 
tunity for the surety to guraantee the 
result thereof. 

“It should be borne in mind in con- 
nection with each class that there are 
always three parties to an obligation of 
suretyship; the principal, the surety and 
the obligee, he stated. The agent should 
put himself in position to address each 
of those parties in connection with each 
line of suretyship, for if he is going to 
succeed in a broad way he must con- 
vince the principals that corporate 
suretyship will be more satisfactory from 
their standpoint than private suretyship; 
and, even though they may have to pay 
for it, it will be cheaper in the end. He 
must convince obligees that they will 
be better served by surety companies and 
that when occasion arises to ask the 
surety to respond, a surety company will 
in a proper case be ready and willing to 
respond, where a private surety, even 
though he does respond, would do so 
cnly under pressure.” 


Branch Banking Possibilities 


After taking up various types of surety 
bonds Mr. Mason continued: “The re- 
strictions placed in this country upon 
branch banking and the very large num- 
Ler of comparatively small banks make 
the field for depository bonds very wide, 
and give rise to much desirable business, 
as well as to much undesirable business. 
Agents should pay careful attention to 
this class of business, advising the banks 
that if they will deal with a responsible 
surety company, they will be under obli- 
gation to no man for their suretyship, 
and, as that company studies the finan- 
cial condition throughout the country, it 
is quite likely to advise the bank when 
caution in accepting public deposits is 
desirable, also it will help the public au- 
thorities by suggesting when a bank is 
becoming so tied up with frozen loans 
that it will be better to deposit the pub- 
lic funds elsewhere. Depository bonds 
once on the books are likely to continue 
on an agent’s book for a long time, being 
replaced from time to time as the public 
deposits are changed.” 

Concerning the field for the agent in 
fiduciary and official bonds Mr. Mason 
said: “There are in the United States 
3,049 counties, in each of which courts 
are appointing fiduciaries. If we as- 
sume, taking large and small counties 
together, that two are appointed every 
day for two hundred and fifty days out 
of the year, there would be over 1,500,000 
fiduciaries appointed. An inspection of 
the volume of premium from fiduciary 
bonds will satisfy any surety man that 
as vet less than a quarter of them all 
are written by corporate sureties.” 

Regarding the field for construction 
contract bonds, Mr. Mason said: “ 
recent estimate indicated the volume of 
construction contracts for 1924 at ap- 
proximately — $8,000,000,000._ If bonds 
were required upon all of them at an 
average of one-third of the contract 
price, this would indicate a volume of 
$2,700,000,000, of which I doubt if surety 
companies are getting as much as five 
per cent.” 





Allan Deutsch and Rudolph Trier, of 
New York City, and Teresa Albert, of 
Brooklyn, have incorporated B. Edward 


Crosby & Company, in New Fork City, 
with a capital of $20,000. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1924 





== ASSETS LIABILITIES 

= Bonds and Mortgages.. $493,500.00 Capital ............... $3,500,000.00 
== U.S. Liberty Bonds.... i i) re 15,692,715.02 
== Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 19,763,165.41 
== road and other Bonds Losses in Course of 


a and Stocks..'........ 40,140,839.47 Adjustment .........  5,232,395.00 








= Cashin Banks and Office 2,546,217.38 = Commissions and Other 
= Premiums in Course of ee ren 6,200,000.00 
COMOUIIOM 6c ccensaes 8,482,604.96 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued....... 365,938.44 Depreciation ........ 2,505,000.00 
== Reinsurance Recover- 
— able on Paid Losses. 118,775.18 
= $52,893,275.43 $52,893,275.43 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $19,192,715.02 
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E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE J.D. LESTER W. H. PAULISON A. H. WITTHOHN 
Vice-President Secretary Vice-President Secretar y 

J. HE. oe M. J. VOLKMANN W.L. LINDSAY G. C. OWENS 

Vice-P and Sec Local Secretary Secretary Asst. Secretary 
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County Fairs 


At this season of the year 
local agents are beginning to 
plan for their representation 
at County and Agricultural 
Fairs. : 


This method of getting in 
touch with prospects, renew- 
ing acquaintances and creating 





agency good will has proven, 
to be most worth while. | 


Home agents who are plan- 
ning Fair activities will be / 
especially interested in the 
forthcoming County Fair num- 
ber of “News from Home.” | 
It will offer many constructive 
ideas in Fair publicity. 
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Organized 1553 Cash Capital 718,000,000. 
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